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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 


A story of personal experiences which is 
attracting a great deal of attention is Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie’s “‘ Biacx SHEEP.” 

It is made up of letters written during 
ten years of mission work in the German 
Kamerun, Equatorial West Africa, and in 
the northern part of the French Congo 
among primitive African people. The gen- 
eral opinion of all who have read the book 
is well expressed by the critic for the Wash- 
ington Star who says: “This altogether 
charming series of letters from Africa, this 
adventure in souls, this folding of the black 
sheep of that far-away region, is the very 
best of these new stories of the later ways 
of missionary work. A beautiful story of 
a great adventure.” The Milwaukee Free 
Press, in the following comment, notes also 
its attraction as a travel book: “‘So full of 
color and flavor, so eloquent in its simple 
exposition of missionary effort, that it must 
enchain the lover of an exotic book of travel, 
as well as deeply move every Christian 
soul.” 


BOOKS ABOUT MEXICO 


A late number of the New York Times 
Book Review gives a timely consideration 
to Mexico as portrayedin books. As a work 
of “remarkably complete information” it 
mentions “‘Terry’s Mexico” which, it 
says: “offers as complete a handbook for 
travelers and others desirous of specific 
knowledge about any fact or feature of the 
Mexican country, life or people as any one 
can expect.” 

Among the best known and most charm- 
ing of descriptive books is the late F. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s “‘A Wuite UmBrRELLA IN 
Mexico.” Mr. Smith illustrated the text 
himself, and wrote of what he saw as he 
idled about and painted, but as The Times 
observes: “‘His eyes often looked below the 
superficial aspect of things.” An instance 
of this occurs in the middle of a charming 
description of a band of wandering min- 
strels to which he once listened. 

“My memory went back to my three 
friends of the morning, standing in the sun- 
light, their sombreros in the dust; to the 
garrulous old gardener bending over his 
flowers; to the girl selling pottery; the al- 
most tender courtesy and gentleness of these 


people, their unchanging serenity of tem- 
per, their marvellous patience, their in- 
nate taste and skill, their hopeless poverty 
and daily privations and sufferings; and 
finally to the injustice of it all. 

“Peons and serfs in their own land! De- 
spoiled by Cortes, tricked by his successors, 
enslaved by the viceroys, taxed, beaten, 
defrauded, and despised by almost every 
ruler and usurper since the days of Spanish 
rule, the whole history of the life of the 
Aztec, and his descendants, from the ini- 
tial massacre at Cholula down to the pres- 
ent day, has been one long list of cruelty 
and deceit.” 


R. L. S. AT SARANAC 


Praise from Lloyd Osbourne, for any 
writing about Robert Louis Stevenson is, 
indeed, praise from Sir Hubert, and this 
is what he has to say to Mr. Stephen 
Chalmers, author of ““THe Penny Piper 
oF SARANAC”’: — 

“THe Penny Piper’ arrived a few days 
since, and filled me with remorse that I 
had never written to you from New York 


to thank you for the original copy. My 
unpardonable delay was due partly to my 
desire to praise your little book very highly 
—and praise, unfortunately, unless very 
carefully written, is only too apt to sound 


patronizing — which God forbid! In all 
sincerity let me tell you that the ‘Penny 
Piper’ is an exquisite trifle— so gay, so 
whimsical, and so delicately touched with 
pathos that I can conceive nothing of the 
kind being better done. Within its minia- 
ture proportions, it is a masterpiece, and 
I count it very much an honor to figure 
with it in the new volume.” 


‘““HIGH TIDE”? AND JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY 


From a bookseller in Indianapolis comes 
the interesting information that the last 
book bought by James Whitcomb Riley 
before his death was a copy of Mrs. Waldo 
Richards’s anthology, “‘Hicu Tipz.” Two 
of Mr. Riley’s most appealing poems, “The 
First Blue Bird” and “fA Song,” are in- 
cluded in, the collection, but he asked for 
the book not knowing that his own work 
was represented in it. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


A CHILD’S CHIEF BUSINESS 


Tue father’s chief business, we are 
accustomed to thinking, is to pro- 
vide for his family, to be in every 
way its guard and defense; the chief 
business of the mother, we are 
equally used to believing, should be 
to make the home, to insure peace 
and happiness within its walls. Has 
the child a chief business, and what 
is it? It is to acquire an education, 
to learn to be a competent man or 
woman. Every means is provided 
for this chief business of the child; 
well-organized public schools to 
which he not only may, but must 
go, and in which he may progress 
from the kindergarten to the state 
university,— and through that 
university. Teachers, trained and 
equipped with the greatest care and 
thoroughness for their work, are in 
these institutions. Nothing remains 
except that the child take the fullest 
advantage of the opportunities 
offered. 

How can he be brought to do this? 
This is a question frequently asked 
both by parents and by teachers. 
I think it can best be done by mak- 
ing it clear to the child that going 
to school is his business, his chief 


ae ae 


business, just as going to the office, 
or store, is his father’s chief busi- 
ness, just as the regular duties con- 
nected with the making of the home 
constitute the mother’s chief busi- 
ness. 

There is only one way in which 
this necessary state of mind can be 
induced in a child, and that is by 
the parents and teachers working 
together. In order to assist them 
with suggestions as to how best to 
do that, this number of the maga- 
zine, coming as it does at the begin- 
ning of the school year, takes up 
the subject in three important arti- 
cles. In them, the questions of 
teachers and parents received in the 
past few months are given consider- 
ation, and an effort made adequate- 
ly to answer them. 


BETTERING ONE’S SELF 


One of the most interesting facts of 
American history is the fact that to 
other nations America represents a 
place in which there is untram- 
meled opportunity for personal ad- 
vancement. For this reason, thou- 
sands of persons from nations in 
which there is less, or no chance for 
personal advancement, flock annu- 
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ally to America. This is a wonder- 
ful tribute to our country,— when 
the personal advancement desired 
is genuine, and has to do with the 
eternal verities. 

But is this always the case? Does 
it not too often happen that the 
advancement desired is what is 
called “a rise in the world”? This 
rise usually has to do with exter- 
nals. For instance, a mother of 
humble foreign birth may wish, and 
very rightly, to make her daughter 
a “lady”; and may, quite wrongly, 
set about it by doing all the house- 
work herself, and having her daugh- 
ter practice on the piano or do 
water-color painting. Needless to 
say, the daughter does not become a 
lady. A young woman who has been 
a servant in her native country, 
may, on going to America, conceal 
this fact, thinking that a knowledge 
of it on the part of other persons 
will interfere with her rising in the 
world, as she desires todo. Yet, this 
very concealment is the thing which 
actually interferes with her real 
advancement. 

Who is to blame for the fact that 
America is sometimes regarded as a 
place where this factitious form 
of advancement may be tried? I 
think the reason is, of course, 
partly to be found in the,natures of 
those persons coming to the coun- 
try with the aim of realizing what 
are false ideals, but mainly after all it 
is due to certain attitudes of mind 
to be found in Americans them- 
selves. There are some among us 
who teach children that getting on 
in the world, as regards men, means 
making a great deal of money; and 
that succeeding, in respect to wo- 


men, means triumphing socially. 
Are there not too many parents who 
are eager that their children should 
“know the right people,’”’ meaning 
by those people the rich and the 
socially prominent? Fortunately, 
most parents are training their 
children to be men and women of 
character and achievement, first of 
all and last of all. When this con- 
dition prevails over the entire coun- 
try, all those foreigners who come to 
America to better themselves, will 
come really to better themselves, 
and will go about doing it in good 
and true ways. 


CHILDREN AND PICTURES 


How to interest children in beauti- 
ful pictures is one of the problems 
of the parent or teacher. When the 
particular picture tells a story this 
is very easy; when there is no story 
in the picture it is more difficult. 
How shall the child be brought to 
like and to enjoy those pictures? 
One of the best ways to bring this 
about is through the help of nature. 
For instance, if the mother calls her 
child to see a beautiful sunset, and 
helps him to find pleasure in it, that 
same child will take satisfaction in 
seeing a beautiful picture of a sun- 
set. Similarly, with other beautiful 
things of nature, and also of daily 
life. The child’s attention might be 
called to the beauty of the baby, or 
of any other person; also he might 
be shown the beauty of a house or 
a church, or some other artistically 
designed and constructed building. 
By acquainting him with the beauty 
of life wherever found, he will learn 
to know it in pictures, — even 
without the inducement of a story. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


WE are apt to think of education 
as a process originating in and car- 
ried on by the schools, and limited 
to the schools. We seldom consider 
the larger influences and causes 
without which the schools would 
not have come into being. We for- 
get that man must have been edu- 
cated for centuries in the school of 
experience before he could organize 
his activities in behalf of intellec- 
tual training as we now understand 
the term. Oftentimes, too, we are 
unmindful of the fact that the 


school of experience is still the larg- 
est and in many respects the most 
deeply influential of all educational 
forces. Yet we can hardly under- 
stand a national educational sys- 
tem without calling to mind all 


these important influences and 
causes. Education is chiefly for 
character, we say, and character is 
mostly formed outside of the insti- 
tutions. To know how the educa- 
tional system in question has come 
to be, we need to consider the na- 
tional mode of life, the moral 
standards, — in a word, the inner 
history of the people. For educa- 
tion is a training of the will long 
before it becomes distinctively in- 
tellectual, before the people in ques- 
tion attain the characteristic modes 
of thought which lead to the crea- 
tion of a literature. 


Thus, for example, we are re- 
minded of the environment in which 
the Teutonic peoples first developed 
their customs and beliefs, their 
myths, and their modes of selecting 
rulers or warriors. We are taken 
once more to the early homes of the 
Saxons, the Jutes, and the Angles, 
following them in their councils and 
in their exploits by land and sea. 
We take special note of their lan- 
guage both in its early forms and in 
its development when, invading 
Britain, they began to assimilate 
ideas and words from the Celts, and 
from the Normans, their conquerors. 

Like all other invaders who even- 
tually settled down to cultivate the 
soil and live in peace, they ac- 
quired national elements of life and 
thought from those they conquered. 
It was not a question of unhampered 
movement forward to the time when 
educational institutions become 
possible. A distinctive national 
life was already in process of devel- 
opment and expression. The love 
of freedom and of individuality 
was strong. But ages of struggle 
had to intervene before the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit could manifest itself in 
free intellectual forms. The invaders 
were as much in subjection intel- 
lectually as the native Celts who 
had been compelled to accept the 
language and literature and the 
customs of ancient Rome. 
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Then, too, we must look back to 
those ancient days when the Ro- 
man Empire was still dominant, 
when Greek ideas powerfully pre- 
vailed, remembering what changes 
were wrought when Christianity 
was given to the world. Christian- 
ity did not conquer Europe in short 
order. The struggle with paganism 
went on for centuries as Christian 
missionaries pushed their way into 
the West and North At length a 
certain type of Christianity became 
supreme. But it was so organized, 
with Rome as its headquarters, that 
it came into positive conflict with 
kings and emperors ruling over 
peoples greatly differing in type 
from the Italians. Moreover, Chris- 
tianity was long a religion of other- 
worldliness, in sharp contrast with 
all the interests that bound the 
Teutonic peoples to this earth. It 
fostered the gentler virtues of pity 
and self-sacrifice. Its missionary 
labors had to be carried on for cen- 
turies before it could become fully 
adapted to the Saxons and Scandi- 
navians. Not until the Reforma- 
tion had wrought its changes was it 
possible for the various nations in 
question to develop their own edu- 
cational ideas into free expression. 

The story is brought more closely 
home when we look back to the 
early Christian centuries and, re- 
membering the unworldliness of the 
Church, note the origins of monas- 
ticism, the attitude of the monks 
toward the world, and the kind of 
mental and moral discipline they 
imposed, All this is necessary to 
understand the later developments 
of education in England, for when 
the monks penetrated*England and 


established their monasteries they 
took their own complete system of 
thought and life, their learning, 
their books, and their modes of 
enlightening the people. To have 
the whole story we need to follow 
both the inner national life of the 
Anglo-Saxons, as it manifested it- 
self through the efforts of King 
Alfred and his successors to foster 
English thought and literature, and 
also the various influences that 
emanated from Rome and sought to 
impose the Latin language and liter- 
ature upon the people through the 
agencies of the Church. 

Far back in the ages when monas- 
ticism was taking shape, the Chris- 
tian virtues of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, of self-effacement and 
submission, began to hold sway. 
The Benedictine monks added to 
these virtues, and the life they 
naturally involved, the rule that all 
monks should perform manual la- 
bor of some kind. Thus for the first 
time the educational value of man- 
ual labor was recognized, and a 
step was taken which distinguished 
Christian monasticism from the 
monasticism of India and from the 
educational systems of Greece and 
Rome. 

This participation in manual 
labor tended to make the work of 
the monk more social; hence, in 
turn, the educational ideas spread 
by monasticism became more social. 
In the cultivation of the soil the 
monks greatly assisted the peasants, 
and through interest in various 
manual arts aided workers in wood, 
leather, metals, and cloth. The 
monks also gave new ideas to the 
architect and the merchant. They 
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drained the swamps and improved 
public health and public life in 
many ways. More important still, 
they offered asylums to the poor, 
the sick, the injured, and the dis- 
tressed. 

These activities prepared the way 
for the development and distribution 
of learning. The monks were for long 
the teachers of the people and the 
only ones who preserved and handed 
down the learning and literature of 
the past. In them the functions of 
the modern priest, teacher, and 
scholar were combined. The monks 
fostered the religious ideal and at 
the same time all the practical arts 
that made the life of the time com- 
plete. They stood for discipline, not 
only within but without the mon- 
astery. Thus they laid the founda- 
tions of the later institutions and 
schools, for these grew out of the 
monastery as the centre of the 
community. It is well to note all 
these facts, whatever we may think 
of the later abuses or the limitations 
of the monastic life. 

It is interesting in this connection 
to note the more definitely intellec- 
tual aspect of the monastic system. 
The learning fostered by the monks 
during the Middle Ages was brought 
into shape during the fifth century 
on ancient models and was long 
limited to what were known as the 
Seven Liberal Arts, as advocated 
by Rabanus Maurus in the ninth 
century. These arts were, astron- 
omy (including physics), geometry 
(including the rudiments of geog- 
raphy), rhetoric (including history), 
grammar, dialectic, music, and 
arithmetic. In so far as the literature 
of the ancients was included, it be- 


longed under the heads of rhetoric 
and grammar. Knowledge of the 
Greek language had almost entirely 
disappeared from western Europe, 
although it was probably kept alive 
by the Celtic monks of the British 
Isles until the revival of learning. 

The Irish monks were at one time 
the most learned of any, and but 
for them learning might have dis- 
appeared in their part of the world. 
From Ireland missionaries of learn- 
ing went forth to England to found 
schools, notably in the north. In due 
time schools and libraries sprang 
up, and educational ideas began to 
spread from York and other centres 
to the Continent. The library of 
York in the eighth century was 
greater than that of any other in 
England. Even as late as the 
twelfth century it also surpassed 
any library in France. England’s 
prominence in the field of education 
begins, then, with the acquisition 
of an intellectual centre of sufficient 
importance to attract the attention 
of Charlemagne who, in 782, called 
Alcuin from the cathedral school of 
York to take the lead in his great 
revival of learning. 


H. W. D. 


THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION 
HORATIO W. DRESSER 


WueEwn Charlemagne called Alcuin 
to develop the palace school, the 
Irish monks had already been active 
in their missionary and educational 
work on the Continent for about a 
century. Alcuin’s work consisted 
in organizing education so that it 
could be used as an agency in the 
development of the Empire. Five 
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years after Alcuin’s arrival Charle- 
magne issued his so-called charter 
of modern thought, enjoining the 
study of letters both by the clergy 
and the monks, that there might be 
“a regular manner of life and one 
conformable to holy religion.” A 
later command directed every mon- 
astery and every abbey to establish 
its school where boys could be 
taught the Psalms, the system of 
musical notation, singing, arith- 
metic, and grammar. Alcuin, as 
leader of the new movement, was 
the most important official in the 
Church in France. From his li- 
brary at Tours he sent copyists 
to England to reproduce the books 
gathered there, that he might 
build a great library. His greatest 
service was to bring learning to the 
support of the Church. 

The most noted of his successors, 
Joannes Scotus Erigena (810-875), 
was also summoned from the Brit- 
ish Isles. He was a greater scholar 
than Alcuin and he introduced the 
study of the Greek language on the 
Continent. His work, with that of 
other scholars, led in time to the 
intellectual revival of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, hence to the 
growth of learning which in due 
time spread its influences back to 
England, whence the pioneers had 
come. 

Another important educational 
influence sprang from chivalry, 
which stood for the highest social 
ideals and accomplished for society 
at large a work corresponding to 
that done for the Church by scho- 
lasticism. Chivalry was primarily 
for the benefit of the nobility, but 
its influence extended far beyond. 


Knighthood was not, like nobility, 
inherited, but could be attained by 
the free-born and those who pos- 
sessed land and could command a 
following. It was a system of train- 
ing in virtue and the arts of service 
in all its forms. It involved conse- 
cration to a rule of life, a sense of 
brotherhood, a spirit of equality, 
and high ideals of personal honor 
and rectitude. Its origin is more 
directly connected with the racial 
influences that produced England 
than those of monasticism, for it 
grew largely out of Teutonic cus- 
toms. It is also intimately asso- 
ciated with feudalism and the 
crusades. As involving the ideal of 
“the gentleman,” it implied a 
different standard of personal vir- 
tue from that of the classical learn- 
ing handed down by the monks. Its 
influence is said to have been the 
greatest and most direct which 
Christianity could have brought to 
bear upon “‘the virile barbarism of 
the Teutons.” Reverence for su- 
periors was one of its ideals, also a 
consideration for inferiors, gentle- 
ness toward all who were weak and 
defenseless, and courtesy toward 
all women. 

It began with the training of the 
page and the squire and led on to 
the duties of the soldier and fully 
equipped knight. The page and 
squire were taught, not only the 
rudiments of war, but the elements 
of love and religion. The elements 
of love were courtesy, kindliness, 
gentleness, pleasant demeanor, gen- 
erosity, knowledge of all the elabo- 
rate formalities of good conduct, 
pleasant speech, and the ability to 
make rhymes. Love was not merely 
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affection toward a given person, but 
was for protection against the evils 
of anger, envy, gluttony, sloth, and 
every other kind of excess. Its finer 
arts were acquired through service 
to the ladies and through the teach- 
ings of the minstrels. 

The power to “joust” meant 
direct training for war, beginning 
with the ability to ride, handle the 
shield, wield the sword, tilt the 
lance, cast the javelin, and exer- 
cise in armor. Hunting and hawk- 
ing followed, and training to meet 
all hardships. Before the squire be- 
came a knight more emphasis was 
put upon religious instruction, and 
later the knight was taken into the 
direct service of the Church. 
Among other things, the knight 
swore to 


defend the Church, to attack the wicked, 
to respect the priesthood, to protect women 


and the poor, to preserve the country in 
tranquillity, and to shed his blood in behalf 
of his brethren. 


All this was in contrast to the in- 
tellectual discipline encouraged by 
the monks in their zeal for learning, 
for, oddly enough, in the early ages 
of chivalry the ability to write was 
deemed effeminate. Later, knowl- 
edge of both reading and writing 
was insisted upon, and knowledge 
of French was also imperative. But 
the intellectual training did not ex- 
tend beyond this study of French. 

Passing by a long period we come 
to Anselm (born about 1034, died 
1109), sometimes called the father 
of scholasticism in its later forms, 
Abbot of Bec, in Normandy and 
then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Anselm was not a native of Eng- 
land, but, like so many other schol- 


ars of his day, was born in one 
country and won fame in several 
others. He was born at Aosta and 
educated in Normandy. Some- 
times called the second Augustine, 
he is notable for his fundamental 
emphasis on faith, as the fore- 
runner of all thought and the guide 
to all religious discussion. We do 
not become educated and think in 
order to learn what to believe, so he 
held; we give faith the lead in order 
that we may arrive at knowledge. 
Hence a Christian should never 
doubt the beliefs and teachings of 
the Holy Catholic Church; his 
part is humbly to strive to under- 
stand those beliefs and teachings, to 
love and live by them. If he should 
be so fortunate as to understand, he 
should take no credit to himself, but 
render thanks to God as the source 
of all intelligence. Faith is not 
merely the starting-point for all 
Christians, but all should abide in 
it, endeavoring to hold fast. It 
does not follow that reason and 
revelation are in conflict, hence that 
one should never reason. The be- 
ginning is found in revelation, but 
revelation and reason are from the 
same source. Unlike earlier scho- 
lastics Anselm did not hold that 
one should “believe because ab- 
surd,” once a rule of thought. Thus 
he stands for a more intelligent 
attitude, one that was long influ- 
ential, and one that brought his 
views to the fore in the almost end- 
less discussions which have made 
the scholastic period famous. 

We most frequently refer to these 
disputes as dry and barren. But as 
students of the history of education 
we chronicle the fact that they had 
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much to do with the development 
of the methods which have given us 
modern thought. The schoolmen 
were prone to assume their starting- 
points or first principles; they did 
not always make inquiry to see 
if they had taken all the facts into 
account, they were often abstract 
in their modes of thought and 
statement, and many of their dis- 
cussions were removed from the 
sphere of the practical. But the 
same is true of a larger percentage 
of mankind to-day than we often 
realize. The schoolmen were only 
a little more abstruse and remote 
from life in their intellectual dis- 
cussions than we,—that is the 
difference. On the other hand, they 
were of very great service to the 
ages in which they lived because 
they fostered the intellectual life 
and in a measure prepared the way 
for the universities. Learning had 
somehow to be fostered by the few 
before it could become the property 
of the many. 

The history of the rise of the 
universities is too extensive to be 
summarized here. The first uni- 
versity was chartered in Italy, in 
1158. Paris followed, in «1180, 
Oxford and Cambridge somewhat 
later. Large groups of students and 
teachers were in existence before 
formal recognition was given by 
charter. The chartered institutions 
were more distinctive, since they 
possessed special privileges, and 
soon came to exert an influence of 
their own. During the thirteenth 
century nineteen of these institu- 
tions were organized in different 
parts of Europe, some created by 
monarchs, others by popes. 


In Oxford the groups of teachers 
and students dated as far back as 
the reign of Richard I (1189-1199). 
Under Henry II the royal court 
became a centre of learning, and 
most of the writers of the time were 
statesmen rather than monks.These 
writers broke free in a measure 
from the regulations and traditions 
of the Church, and a new spirit of 
investigation was a result. Mean- 
while, Italy and France had set the 
example, and it was only a further 
step to organize the first universi- 
ties, the two that to this day have 
remained the chief centres of learn- 
ing in England,—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In thése institutions the 
young men could study such sub- 
jects as grammar, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, and the physical sciences; 
while the older men pursued law 
and theology. Teachers from other 
lands came to the universities, and 
the intercourse between nations 
thus established helped to break 
down provincial prejudices and 
prepare the way for that larger- 
minded intellectual life which we 
always expect from a university. 

The change was also partly due 
to the fact that the universities 
could now bestow privileges directly 
by granting degrees and giving 
licenses to teach. Formerly all 
privileges had been granted by the 
Church directly, through the arch- 
bishop, the bishops or one of his 
subordinate officers. This also 
meant the control of the methods 
and subject-matter of instruction. 
But with the granting of diplomas 
by the universities it was possible 
to bring all these privileges more 
distinctly within educational circles. 


- 
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This naturally implied greater lib- 
erty in the choice of subjects and 
methods. The university was not 
bound to a certain building, but had 
the right of “striking” or moving, 
taking students, teachers, and all. 
Thus the greater importance of 
Oxford begins, according to Mon- 
roe, with a migration from Paris, 
in 1229, while Cambridge owed its 
importance to a similar reaction at 
Oxford. Furthermore, the universi- 
ties had the advantage of purely 
democratic organization. They also 
gained a voice in the government 
of the country. Later, questions 
of state, such as the divorces of 
Henry VIII, were submitted to the 
universities for arbitration. Even- 
tually the university came to repre- 
sent the nation in opposition to 
the Papacy. The universities were 
the chief centres of freedom until 
the Reformation. They stood for 
a phase of the national life almost 
as important as the Church, the 
State, or the nobility. From the 
universities there came the men 
who were to lay the foundations 
of modern liberalism and science. 
Wiclif was one of these. 

During the thirteenth century 
the centre of intellectual life passed 
more and more from the monaster- 
ies to the schools. New types of 
schools began to appear, among 
them the guild schools, notably the 
Merchant Taylors’ School of Lon- 
don. The Renaissance brought 
other literatures once more to the 
fore, and also a new individualism 
or humanism which voiced itself 
in education. It began in Italy and 
at first followed classic and Italian 
models, but eventually spread into 


other countries and into England 
where it revived the idea of a lib- 
eral education. This meant especial 
emphasis on the esthetic, the 
moral, the literary, and social, in 
contrast with the more abstruse 
subjects encouraged by scholasti- 
cism. Its aim was to produce the 
intellectually free man in contrast 
with the man in bondage to tradi- 
tion. 

One of the most famous leaders 
of the new learning belonged in part 
to England, Erasmus (1467-1536), 
who was educated in Paris, Oxford, 
and Italy, and spent a portion of his 
time teaching in Oxford. He was 
also the first teacher of the new 
learning in Cambridge. His great 
aim was to reform the abuses of 
society by overcoming popular ig- 
norance. Hence his work as a pub- 
licist and popularizer, and his 
edition of the New Testament in 
Greek, the first ever published. 
For years he traveled about from 
land to land disseminating know- 
ledge, now in England, again in 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
France. 

Roger Ascham (1515-1568) also 
deserves special mention. He was 
the first Englishman to write a 
treatise on education in his native 
tongue. He also possessed a style 
which lifted his writing above the 
usual level. At Cambridge he de- 
veloped the humanistic spirit dur- 
ing the early Renaissance revival, 
and later became professor of Greek 
in that university. Afterward, he 
was tutor to Queen Elizabeth, 
also her Latin secretary. Thus he 
was able to speak and write with 
the authority of a man of public 
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affairs. His educational ideal, as 
set forth in The Schoolmaster, pub- 
lished after his death, was eminently 
practical. He made great advances 
beyond the customary method of 
committing to memory “ meaning- 
less forms and rulesin an unknown 
tongue.” 

The English public schools date 
from the Renaissance period. These 
were on foundations independent 
of both Church and State. They 
were not “public” in the sense 
in which we understand the term, 
for tuition was charged and this was 
usually high. Two of these schools, 
Winchester (1387) and Eton (1440), 
were organized before the revival 
of learning. St. Paul’s, founded in 
London by John Colet in 1512, was 
more aiSMMctively of the new type. 
Colet was one of the leaders of the 
new humanism, and his school be- 


came the model in curriculum, 


method, and purpose. The first 
master of this school, William Lilly, 
produced a Latin grammar which 
was the standard for generations. 
Such schools came in time to take 
the place of the older institutions 
connected with the monasteries, 
for with the closing of the monaster- 
ies, as a result of the Reformation, 
the schools were closed too. 

The invention of the printing- 
press had much to do with the 
distribution of the new learning and 
with the awakening of interest in 
the classics. During the last third 
of the fifteenth century no less than 
ten thousand editions of books and 
pamphlets are said to have been 
published in Europe, and all the 
Latin authors soon became accessi- 
ble to students in the leading coun- 


tries. The Greek authors were pub- 
lished during the following century. 
In due time this extended acquaint- 
ance led to original investigation 
and to the development of national 
types of thought. Thus in England 
the growth of scientific interest 
was a result. A spirit of liberalism 
worked into the thought of the day 
and eventually influenced educa- 
tion. The impulse aroused by the 
new learning waned after a time, 
but gave place to greater interest in 
matters more closely at hand. 

Green chronicles the fact that in 
the later years of the reign of Henry 
VIII more grammar schools were 
founded than in the three hundred 
years before. The grammar schools 
of Edward VI and of Elizabeth — 
that is, the system of middle-class 
education — “changed the very face 
of England.” Then, too, there were 
the Oxford Reformers, and many 
controversies within and without 
the Church which were gradually 
influencing thought preparatory to 
the full acceptance of the Reform- 
ation. 

Whatever one may think of the 
pros and cons of the Reformation, 
the chief fact for our purposes is 
that the freeing of thought to inves- 
tigate and develop in directions out- 
side the pale of the Church was in 
every way favorable to the growth 
of education. For the time had come 
when there must be division of la- 
bor. Just as Church and State had 
to be separated for the sake of the 
welfare of both, so education had 
to become independent in order to 
attain its best estate and serve 
either Church or State. In each 
case the preliminary struggle was 
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severe. But such controversies have 
always attended the enlargements 
of the human horizon. Progress is 
not along straight or smooth lines, 
but through upheavals, conflicts, 
and reforms. 

Finally, we note the fact that the 
great discoveries in the New World, 
the enlargements of the world’s 
horizon due to voyages in southern 
and northern seas and around the 
capes, also had much to do with 
the growth of education. For these 
discoveries and voyages were made 
in the period of the newer science, 
and were intimately connected with 
the modern attitude toward the 
world. The new science began on 
the Continent with the discoveries 
and teachings of such men as Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, but presently 
England contributed her part, nota- 
bly in the case of Sir Isaac Newton. 
England took the lead in geographi- 
cal discoveries, as we have already 
noted in studying the age of Eliza- 
beth. In the end the enlarged hori- 
zon of the scientific world meant 
even more for education than the 
new learning fostered by the Ren- 
aissance. 


FRANCIS BACON AND HIS 
INFLUENCE 


HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Opinions have long differed con- 
cerning Bacon. To some he has 
seemed to be one of the greatest 
and most original of men. Others 
have even attributed Shakespeare’s 
works to him. As time has passed, 
however, it has become possible to 
assign him to an appropriate place, 
without unduly praising him for 


originality, and without putting too 
much emphasis on his variations of 
character. More modestly than 
many who have praised him, Bacon 
calls himself a “herald,” announc- 
ing the coming of a new era which 
he foresees, but in which he is un- 
able to participate. This gives a 
safe clue for estimating his influence. 

Francis Bacon, Baron of Veru- 
lam, Lord Chancellor of England, 
was born in 1561. Ambitious to 
acquire the influence and wealth 
which seemed essential to his main 
interests in life, he entered public 
service and rose through various 
positions to that of Lord Chancel- 
lor. His promotion to this high 
office was due to compromises which 
brought down upon his head the 
charge of bribery, and he was de- 
posed by Parliament, in 1621. He 
was not prevented by his public 
duties from carrying on his literary 
activities. His last years were spent 
in retirement, in devotion to scien- 
tific pursuits. However far his per- 
sonal character may have suffered 
by the disgrace brought upon him, 
he may be regarded primarily as a 
writer and be given all the credit 
that is due him as a forerunner of 
modern science. 

To appreciate Bacon’s position 
as a “herald,” we need to remember 
that the world of thought had for 
centuries been in bondage to tradi- 
tional ideas concerning nature. In 
so far as the scholastics thought 
and wrote about nature at all, it 
was by reference to what Aris- 
totle, the great Greek philosopher, 
had said ages before, or rather what 
they supposed he had said. Specu- 
lation took the place of actual ob- 
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servation and investigation. Ideas 
that were pleasing or apparentiy 
sound in theory were accepted out 
of hand, that is, without comparing 
them with life. Because the circle, 
for example, is a regular line and 
affords satisfaction on account of 
its perfection, it was inferred that 
the planetary orbits were perfect 
circles. This is not the truth, how- 
ever, as the world came in time to 
know after the era of modern sci- 
ence had really dawned. Again, 
men were influenced by guesses 
and hasty conclusions based on in- 
sufficient thought and observation. 
If a person escaped misfortune a 
number of times, for example, the 
inference was that he had been 
saved by some marvelous super- 
natural agency. People failed to in- 
quire into the instances when there 
was no such fortunate escape. The 
question naturally arises, — as in 
an actual instance when a philos- 
opher was shown the votive tablets 
suspended by people who had es- 
caped shipwreck,— ‘‘But where 
are the portraits of those who have 
perished in spite of their vows?” 

Against all such inferences Bacon 
roundly protested. It seemed to 
him that we should first become 
aware of and analyze our precon- 
ceptions and prejudices. These 
preferences Bacon called “idols.” 
To be in a position to see and study 
nature as it is, we must make our 
minds like blank tablets as ready 
for first impressions as the mind of 
a child. Therefore Bacon proceeded 
to describe the various idols class 
by class: ° 

The first class (idola tribus, idols 
of the tribe) originate in human na- 


ture. As a race we tend to regard 
things and events in the world 
about us from the point of view of 
their relation to ourselves, as if sim- 
ilar to ourselves, instead of regard- 
ing them in the order of nature. 
Thus we assume a greater degree 
of order and simplicity than the 
actual things and.events would re- 
veal. We read explanatory causes 
into nature because, perchance, we 
have felt apparently similar activ- 
ities within ourselves. But there 
can be no true science until we 
study the natural world in and for 
itself, apart from our own ideas and 
feelings. Again, there are the idola 
specus (idols of the cave), or the 
personal interpretations which we 
interfuse with those common to all 
mankind. Thus some people em- 
phasize the differences of things, 
while others dwell on the resem- 
blances. Some are constantly an- 
alyzing things and reducing these 
to their elements, while others are 
interested in wholes. The idols of 
the market-place (idola fori) are 
due to the influence of language 
upon thought. The words we use 
grow for the most part out of the 
needs and interests of practical life, 
but the demands of science call for 
exact thought expressed in precise 
terms. The idols of the theatre are 
the influences due to traditional 
theories. Bacon found these abund- 
ant in his day. Of such ideas he 
said in general, — 

Philosophy and the intellectual sciences 
are aderned and celebrated like statues, 


but, like statues, are not moved from the 
spot whereon they stand. 


True science must, in contrast 
to these traditions, adapt itself to 
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the actual course of events and 
things in nature. For example, if 
we are endeavoring to “understand 
a given thing, we must observe it 
at different times under varying 
conditions, to make sure that we 
gain the facts. When sufficient ob- 
servations have been made and the 
facts are at hand, we may tenta- 
tively or experimentally adopt a 
theory or hypothesis and then pro- 
ceed to test the theory by further 
appeal to facts. Thus we may elim- 
inate error and approach more and 
more nearly the position where we 
possess knowledge of “things as 
they are.” 

Bacon was further interested to 
make a radical separation between 
science and religion, and then to 
encourage the pursuit of science as 
a branch of knowledge by itself. 
Religion takes our minds into a 
certain world of interests. Science 
takes them into another. In the 
world of science we are interested 
to study things and events in the 
light of their origin, explaining them 
in mechanical terms, if we can. 
Science discloses the hidden con- 
nections between events and helps 
us to trace their continuities and 
sequences. Thus, for example, we 
study the changes wrought by heat, 
we investigate various forms of 
motion. Bacon did not deny the 
reality of religion. Nor did he 
make light of the moral life. It was 
a question of separation of interests 
and the pursuit of each in its ap- 
propriate place. Thus in -other 
connections he himself is an essay- 
ist, one of the greatest, and is known 
for his practical wisdom on moral 
topics. 


It would be claiming too much 
to declare that Bacon was the cre- 
ator of modern science and of the 
modern method of investigation. 
But this much we may confidently 
say, that he stood for the attitude 
of mind characteristic of the Eng- 
lish. He stood for the experimental 
method of thought and investiga- 
tion. He placed emphasis on experi- 
ence in the presence of nature in 
contrast with mere theories about 
nature devised within doors. He 
sought natural explanations for 
things in contrast with the endeavor 
to look beyond the visible world in 
order to account for nature. In 
outline, at least, he saw what all 
our knowledge might be if it could 
proceed in this cautious way, keep- 
ing close to nature and to experi- 
ence. His books outlining the ex- 
perimental method gave an impetus 
to scientific research and thus in a 
sense awoke scientific inquiry in 
England. By the time the Royal 
Society was founded, during the 
reign of Charles II, good work in 
the sciences had begun. William 
Harvey lectured on the circulation 
of the blood, in 1615, discoveries 
were made in mathematics and 
chemistry, and thus _ beginnings 
were made in the “advancement of 
learning” for which Bacon had 
pleaded. 

Bacon was also influential in the 
world of education. Here, too, his 
influence stood for the new interest 
and method, and the subject-mat- 
ter which his point of view in regard 
to nature implied. He believed it 
possible to reorganize all our know- 
ledge on a uniform basis; that is, the 
uniformity of nature should be the 
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foundation on which all our know- 
ledge is reared, in contrast with 
knowledge based on the variability 
and the eccentricities of human na- 
ture. For our knowledge of nature 
is based on law and order; it is con- 
cerned with principles which can be 
investigated by precise methods. 
It is derived in the first place from 
actual study of nature, and only 
secondarily from a study of our own 
minds or from a study of the learn- 
ing of the past. Education through 
the schools should be able to trans- 
mit this knowledge. Thus educa- 
tion becomes a study in itself, a 
subject which grows naturally out 
of this new outlook upon the world, 
this emphasis on nature as a world 
of uniformity. . 

Bacon has a living word for all of 
us to-day. We are all more or less 
subject to what he called “idols.” 
Each individual must become aware 
of and discard his own idols. The 
growth of education as a whole de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
work accomplished by individual 
minds in this effort to overcome 
all prejudices. Education is still to 
be advanced by the growth of sci- 
ence of the sort for which Bacon 
pleaded. We are still in the process 
of working away from tradition 
that we may regard nature face to 
face. We are prone to argue in be- 
half of a cherished belief in con- 
trast with actual endeavor to ac- 
quire first-hand information through 
knowledge of fact. 

Knowledge is not necessarily 
limited to the experimental field. 
There may be other and higher 
kinds of knowledge than the sort 
attainable by Bacon’s experimental 


method. But it is still a question of 
carrying his method as far as we 
can, and of avoiding all confusion be- 
tween religious beliefs and matters 
of fact pertaining to the natural 
world. There may be other types 
of philosophy than the English 
empiricism (philosophy of experi- 
ence) of which he was a forerunner. 
But his is one of the typical points 
of view. When we turn from Bacon 
to Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, in a 
later period of English thought, we 
find this philosophy standing out 
in distinctness as a contribution to 
human thought. Meanwhile some 
of the work which Bacon empha- 
sized as important had been well 
done, and it was not necessary to 
place so much emphasis on the 
mere method. We therefore chron- 
icle the fact that in a sense English 
philosophical thought really began 
with Francis Bacon. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOLROOM 


BY EVA MADDEN 
Author of The Little Queen, Soldiers of the Duke, 
etc. 
My first glimpse of an English home 
schoolroom was in a country house 
in Yorkshire, where I was a guest. 
One Sunday afternoon, when other 
entertainments languished, the 
hostess proposed an excursion over 
the beautiful house, not yet seen 
entirely by any of us, and, on its 
upper floor, we came to the school- 
room. Not a person in that family 
was under thirty, yet there it re- 
mained, just as all the sons and 
daughters had known it, its table, 
desks, chairs still waiting, as if 
for a coming generation. There 
was the old table, where the gov- 
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erness had presided over tea, the 
globes, the blackboard, the open 
fireplace with its rug and screen, 
the old-time reclining-board, a de- 
vice for strengthening the weak 
backs of the delicate children, and 
the bookshelves on which leaned 
sidewise, as if weary of long waiting 
for fresh young readers, Little Wo- 
men, Young Wives, Chatterbox, The 
Little Episcopalian, the volumes of 
A. L. O. E., of Miss Yonge, the 
Misses Warner, of Ballantyne and 
Harrison Ainsworth, and below 
them, ink-marked, well-thumbed, a 
whole line of school-books. Our 


hostess, telling us of a prank of her 
own, or of her sister, of some failing 
or some virtue of this, or that, gov- 
erness, passed from chair to chair, 
smiling and talking. From one 
desk, she turned rapidly away with 
no story and a fellow-guest whis- 


pered that there, in those old school 
days, had sat her little brother, 
dead now for years. 

There was a time when nearly 
every English home had such a 
schoolroom, but, since the high 
schools for girls have sprung up in 
England, outside-the-home educa- 
tion has been growing more popu- 
lar among the middle class. The 
schoolroom, however, still remains 
a distinct feature of the homes of a 
large proportion of English families, 
especially those living in the coun- 
try. The daughters of the aristoc- 
racy being trained always at home 
by governesses, going usually for the 
last year of school-life to a finishing 
school in Paris, at Bournemouth, or 
somewhere on the Continent, the 
large houses of England all possess 
and retain the schoolroom. 


For furnishing there are tables 
or desks, bookcases, blackboards, 
globes, and a goodly array of com- 
fortable chairs. There is also a 
piano for practicing and, very often, 
there are easels for painting. 

And, as ruler, there is that per- 
sonage of English novels and sto- 
ries, the governess. She is often the 
daughter of some poor clergyman, 
as were Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronté, or some portionless girl of 
good family bent upon “lady-like” 
work, either from necessity, or from 
a craving for independence; or she 
may be a French or German woman, 
— for the sake of the languages. If 
a daily governess, she generally ar- 
rives at 9 A.M. leaving at 6 P.M.; 
otherwise, she resides in the house. 
As a rule, the resident governess 
takes her breakfast with her pupils 
in the schoolroom, lunches with 
them and their mother, presides 
over schoolroom tea, and (arrayed, 
like the children, in evening garb) 
sometimes spends the evening in the 
drawing-room, though, as a rule, 
the evening is supposed to be her 
free time. In some establishments, 
where there is little state, she be- 
comes a member of the family, din- 
ing with them regularly. Nearly all 
families prefer a daily governess, for 
the reasons set forth for us in our 
novels and in the various annals of 
the Brontés. 

The duty of the governess is to 
teach the ordinary branches, to 
superintend the girls’ practicing, 
sometimes to give them their piano 
lessons, though, very often, especial 
professors arrive, at certain hours, 
for the accomplishments. She must 
take her charges out for their after- 
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noon walk, preside over their tea, 
and see to their manners. Her pay, 
from our point of view, is small, 
considering that she is to-day ex- 
pected to give instruction in French, 
German, perhaps elementary music, 
and to “start” the boys in Latin. 
The boys leave her much sooner 
than the girls, beginning fairly 
young with a tutor, often the rector 
or a curate, or young college man, 
to prepare for Eton, Rugby, or 
some public school, if of the upper 
class; if of the lower middle class, 
for some “School for Tradesmen’s 
Sons,” or “Grammar School.” 

In the English schoolroom life, 
there is, unfortunately, more fric- 
tion than in the English nursery. 
This may be because the governess, 
unlike “Nannie,” but very like 
Charlotte Bronté, is ever conscious 
“that the poor are born to labor, 
the dependent to endure,” or be- 
cause, for some reason, the English 
mother has never so entirely sup- 
ported the authority of the gov- 
erness as she has that of the nurse. 
It may be, also, because the ques- 
tion of the governess and her feeling 
of slight, or injustice, has become 
more acute in these democratic days 
when so many English girls are 
placed in the schools. But the 
schoolroom is still a feature of Eng- 
lish home life, which, in remote 
country districts, must of necessity 
persist indefinitely. 

As a rule, English boys and girls 
enter the schoolroom life at about 
seven, a nursery governess, some- 
times, having appeared in the nur- 
sery when they were four or five, 
and the girls remain until time for 
society or a finishing school. The 


governess, unless a weak character, 
carries on the government begun by 
nurse, never condoning babyish- 
ness, lack of courage, or of self- 
control. To the slogan of “good 
form,” she adds the “England ex- 
pects,” an abbreviation of Nelson’s 
famous: “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” and, if clever, 
by these two appeals governs al- 
most entirely. I have seen English 
girls disposed towards some selfish- 
ness, some unruliness, suddenly 
with “England expects, you know,” 
take themselves immediately in 
hand and rise to the occasion. 

Schoolroom life, like nursery life, 
has its pleasures. Schoolroom teas 
with guests are great occasions. The 
girls, chaperoned always by the 
governess, go to picnics with their 
mother’s friends’ daughters, to 
Christmas or birthday parties, to 
play tennis, hockey, or cricket, and 
to ride, upper-class children being 
introduced to the saddle very young, 
quite little children often following 
the hounds under the care of a 
groom. There is, however, no in- 
discriminate acquaintance-making 
possible, and boys play no part 
whatever in the schoolroom girl’s 
life. The pleasures are all simple, 
are under the eye of mother and 
governess, and the hours of living, 
sleeping, and rising are as regular, if 
different, as when the child is in the 
nursery. The same aims towards 
punctuality, self-reliance, self-con- 
trol are encouraged and everything 
made to tend towards a nerveless 
existence. 

As far-as I know English girls, 1 
should say that the schoolroom 
makes the ~calm, well-controlled, 
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home-loving, tradition-respecting 
English mother. Its failure lies, it 
would seem, in making what we 
know as English shyness. Whether 
it be a virtue or not, each must de- 
cide as he thinks, but it is the Eng- 
lish schoolroom, which keeps girls 
and boys of equal birth as each 
others’ only companions, that has 
fossilized English class distinctions 
so clearly. It has also preserved and 
kept pure the language, established 
that set code of manners, of out- 
look, of conduct, so well-pictured 
for us in Galsworthy’s The Patri- 
cian. 

Why the governess has been the 
favorite heroine of so many English 
novels and stories it is hard to say, 
since the teacher of a school makes 
no such appeal to the imagination, 
but, about her and the English 
schoolroom, hangs a glamour of 
romance which has given us Jane 
Eyre, Only a Governess, East Lynne, 
The House on the Marsh, and dozens 
of other novels and stories by Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, Miss Yonge, and 
other well-known English writers. 

I should add that the governess, 
when advanced in‘years, if she has 
been a long time with a family of 
means, is sometimes pensioned. 
Always, she remains the family 
friend, once affection is established. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. What is conscription and in what 
countries is it in force? 


A. Conscription is the enlisting 
of men suitable for military or naval 
service by a compulsory levy or en- 
rollment. It is founded on the mili- 
tary constitution of ancient Rome, 
which called for four legions of 


6666 men each as the annual levy. 
In 1798, the method of compulsory 
enrollment, determined by the draw- 
ing of lots,was introduced in France. 
In 1872, this method was modified 
so that it was no longer possible to 
procure a substitute, in case one’s 
name was drawn, but personal serv- 
ice was made obligatory on every 
man not physically unfit to serve in 
the army. Prussia followed the ex- 
ample of France, in 1813. In a 
more exacting form conscription 
was made universal throughout the 
German Empire, in 1887. 

Most European countries adopt- 
ed the plan in one form or another. 
In England an act, passed in 1860, 
provided that all males over five feet 
two inches tall, and between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty be called 
to serve in the militia; but the bill 
has been kept from enforcement by 
an annual army act. The system of 
universal enrollment of properly 
qualified persons, and compulsory 
service according to gradation, has 
been substituted for conscription in 
most countries. Thus in Switzer- 
land there is a citizen-army, every 
able-bodied man having received 
military training and being subject 
to call. In Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway there is a militia force sub- 
ject to call in case of war. Members 
of the militia receive training dur- 
ing a portion of the year only. But 
in Germany and France, where con- 
scription has continued to prevail, 
every man must serve in the regular 
army two or three years continu- 
ously, 

In England the system of con- 
scription has been opposed up to the 
eleventh hour, because it conflicts 
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with the greater liberties enjoyed 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
method employed in our country is 
to call for volunteers, and then to 
resort to drafting, as in the case of 
the Civil War, only when necessary. 
Men thus drafted were ordinary 
citizens, without military training, 
and it was possible to provide a sub- 
stitute. It is now contended in our 
country that we should have a sys- 
tem like that of Switzerland where- 
by all able-bodied men should be 
trained for a brief period. Thus 
trained men would be in reserve, 
and conscription could be avoided. 
Another plan is for all young men 
to receive military training during 
one year only, and to make this 
obligatory. 


BOOKS ON. ENGLISH HISTORY 
(1603-1660) 


Coman and Kendall, x; Green, 
vin; S. R. Gardiner, Cromwell’s 
Place in History; W. F. Taylor, 
England under Charles II; Christie, 
Life of Shaftesbury; Russell, Life of 
Lord Russell; Bacon, Essays; Ma- 
caulay, Essays; Sir Willian Temple, 
The Comic Dramatists of the Restora- 
tion; Neal, History of the Puritans; 
Shorthouse, John Inglesant; Scott, 
Old Mortality, Peveril of the Peak. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What led to the engagement 
at Chalgrove Field? 

. What circumstances led to the 
appointment of a captain-gen- 
eral of all the forces of the 
British Commonwealth? 

. When was the cabinet made re- 
sponsible to Parliament instead 
of to the king? 

. When did the ‘‘Main” 
“Bye” plots occur? 

. When were the alarm bells of 

. Stoken Church sounded? 

. Who were the Independents and 
Royalists? 

. What was the fate of the Great 
Protestation? 

. Describe an important event 
associated with Lord Howard. 

. Who were the Marquis of New- 
castle’s “Lambs”? 

. What was the state of England 
at the time of the Bloody As- 
size and the Rye House Plot? 


and 


SONG 


For the tender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 

You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, - 

You can never teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 

Tuomas Love Peacock. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC AMERICAN 
FRUIT 


BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Tue apple, somehow, seems the 
most domestic and familiar of our 
fruits, probably because from al- 
most prehistoric times it has been 
well known in most of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and came to our coun- 
try, if not actually with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, at least very soon after 
them. Our first apple is said to have 
been introduced from England, in 
1629, by the governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and, in 1647, Governor 
Stuyvesant imported the first re- 
corded grafted tree to New Amster- 
dam, planting it at a spot later 
known as Third Avenue and Thir- 
teenth Street, New York City. It 
appears to have lived to a good old 
age, and its trunk was allowed to 
stand as a relic until a truck 
smashed into it, in 1866, and put an 
end to the old landmark. The early 
settlers depended largely on seed- 
ling trees, planting them on their 
farms and in the door-yard, as they 
had been accustomed to see the 
pleasant fruit in the mother coun- 
try; and as civilization pushed 
West, the apple sprang up all along 
its track, carried by missionaries, 


traders, and even Indians, for the 
red man was not averse to adopting 
this item of the white man’s food. 
Records of the Sullivan expedition, 
in 1779, against the- Cayuga and 
Seneca tribes speak of the apple 
trees found in the Indian villages, 
— and since the art of fermenting 
fruit juice into alcoholic drink is 
also prehistoric, we may imagine 
that strong cider, or “‘fire water,” 
made from the white man’s fruit 
was not the least of the apple’s 
recommendations to the aboriginal 
American. 

The apple was not the only in- 
troduced fruit enjoyed by early 
colonists, Huguenot settlers in par- 
ticular bringing various trees and 
considerable skill in grafting and 
improving stock. The first regular 
fruit tree nursery was started by a 
Mr. Prince, in 1730, at Flushing, 
L.I., and here the famous Newtown 
pippin was originated. The prac- 
tice of buying grafted stock, or of 
improving seedlings by budding, 
grafting, etc., from good nursery 
trees was not long in spreading, and 
we may judge that apple-raising on 
America’s virgin soil brought lus- 
cious crops, for we read that when a 
box of Newtown Pippins was sent 
to Benjamin Franklin in London, 
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with the greater liberties enjoyed 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
method employed in our country is 
to call for volunteers, and then to 
resort to drafting, as in the case of 
the Civil War, only when necessary. 
Men thus drafted were ordinary 
citizens, without military training, 
and it was possible to provide a sub- 
stitute. It is now contended in our 
country that we should have a sys- 
tem like that of Switzerland where- 
by all able-bodied men should be 
trained for a brief period. Thus 
trained men would be in reserve, 
and conscription could be avoided. 
Another plan is for all young men 
to receive military training during 
one year only, and to make this 
obligatory. 


BOOKS ON- ENGLISH HISTORY 
(1603-1660) 


Coman and Kendall, x; Green, 
vii; S. R. Gardiner, Cromwell’s 
Place in History; W. F. Taylor, 
England under Charles II; Christie, 
Life of Shaftesbury; Russell, Life of 
Lord Russell; Bacon, Essays; Ma- 
caulay, Essays; Sir William Temple, 
The Comic Dramatists of the Restora- 
tion; Neal, History of the Puritans; 
Shorthouse, John Inglesant; Scott, 
Old Mortality, Peveril of the Peak. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 

(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What led to the engagement 
at Chalgrove Field? 

. What circumstances led to the 
appointment of a captain-gen- 
eral of all the forces of the 
British Commonwealth? 

. When was the cabinet made re- 
sponsible to Parliament instead 
of to the king? 

. When did the “Main” 
“Bye” plots occur? 

. When were the alarm bells of 
.Stoken Church sounded? 

. Whowere the Independents and 
Royalists? 

. What was the fate of the Great 
Protestation? 

. Describe an important event 
associated with Lord Howard. 

. Who were the Marquis of New- 
castle’s “Lambs”? 

. What was the state of England 
at the time of the Bloody As- 
size and the Rye House Plot? 


and 


SONG 


For the tender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 

You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, - 

You can never teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 

Tuomas Love Peacock. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC AMERICAN 
FRUIT 


BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Tue apple, somehow, seems the 
most domestic and familiar of our 
fruits, probably because from al- 
most prehistoric times it has been 
well known in most of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and came to our coun- 
try, if not actually with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, at least very soon after 
them. Our first apple is said to have 
been introduced from England, in 
1629, by the governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and, in 1647, Governor 
Stuyvesant imported the first re- 
corded grafted tree to New Amster- 
dam, planting it at a spot later 
known as Third Avenue and Thir- 
teenth Street, New York City. It 
appears to have lived to a good old 
age, and its trunk was allowed to 
stand as a relic until a truck 
smashed into it, in 1866, and put an 
end to the old landmark. The early 
settlers depended largely on seed- 
ling trees, planting them on their 
farms and in the door-yard, as they 
had been accustomed to see the 
pleasant fruit in the mother coun- 
try; and as civilization pushed 
West, the apple sprang up all along 
its track, carried by missionaries, 


traders, and even Indians, for the 
red man was not averse to adopting 
this item of the white man’s food. 
Records of the Sullivan expedition, 
in 1779, against the- Cayuga and 
Seneca tribes speak of the apple 
trees found in the Indian villages, 
—and since the art of fermenting 
fruit juice into alcoholic drink is 
also prehistoric, we may imagine 
that strong cider, or “‘fire water,” 
made from the white man’s fruit 
was not the least of the apple’s 
recommendations to the aboriginal 
American. 

The apple was not the only in- 
troduced fruit enjoyed by early 
colonists, Huguenot settlers in par- 
ticular bringing various trees and 
considerable skill in grafting and 
improving stock. The first regular 
fruit tree nursery was started by a 
Mr. Prince, in 1730, at Flushing, 
L.I., and here the famous Newtown 
pippin was originated. The prac- 
tice of buying grafted stock, or of 
improving seedlings by budding, 
grafting, etc., from good nursery 
trees was not long in spreading, and 
we may judge that apple-raising on 
America’s virgin soil brought lus- 
cious crops, for we read that when a 
box of Newtown Pippins was sent 
to Benjamin Franklin in London, 
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he allowed his friend Mr. Collison 
to sample the juicy fruit, so de- 
lighting him that the Englishman 
promptly forwarded an order to 
Mr. John Bartram, of Philadelphia, 
for a supply of his own! From 
that period apples continued in- 
creasingly to be an American export. 
The improved grafted Varieties also 
worked West, as pioneers pushed 
forward with their farm and house- 
hold stock, and, in 1796, the Rev- 
erend Rufus Putnam took to Mari- 
etta, Ohio, a supply of grafts from 
the Pomfret, Conn., orchard of 
General Israel Putnam, in time dis- 
tributing that stock through Ohio. 
Thus the hero of Wolf Den and 
Revolutionary fame is also cele- 
brated in gentler association with 
American husbandry. 

Apples were grown by early 
Americans (and still are, for that 
matter), not only for the fresh fruit, 
but for its products, as cider, apple 
butter, and dried apple. Our mod- 
ern evaporated apple — which en- 
ables the citizen transplanted to far 
countries, the miner, soldier, or 
sailor, to enjoy his favorite pie and 
sauce pretty much all over the 
globe — is only a more scientifically 
prepared form of the shriveled, 
brownish slices that used to hang 
on a tow string over the great open 
fireplaces of our forefathers, or 
dangle in festoons above the kitchen 
stoves of a later generation. There 
are persons still living-and not yet 
venerable who recall how, at the 
time of our Civil War, “stringing 
apples” was a task set the children, 
who were proud to help supply for 
the soldier something to alleviate 
his rather irksome mess of boiled 


beans. What pleasant memories 
many of us can summon of the 
small farm cider mill, — if we may 
apply so pretentious a word to the 
fruit press groaning in the barn or 
back shed next the kitchen, — and 
of the big goblet of fresh juice hos- 
pitably offered the chance caller! 
Who could dream that a beverage 
so refreshing and innocent could be 
converted, by Mother Nature plus 
Father Time, into a drink so hard, 
or intoxicating, as to prove a close 
relative of the Demon Rum! 

The apple, so everyday and fa- 
miliar, has unexpected possibilities 
for exploration when we train our 
botanical glasses on it. The latest 
scientists have set it in the order 
Pomacea, whose several genera in- 
clude mountain ashes, Juneberries, 
hawthorns, quinces, pears, and crab- 
apples (Pyrus), as well as our com- 
mon fruit, and Britton upholds the 
idea that apples are differentiated 
from pears by having a flesh free 
from grit cells. The older botan- 
ists classed it in the great order 
Rosacea, which, if less definite, is 
interesting, for any one who will 
compare a wild rose with an apple 
blossom, and a rose hip with a just- 
forming apple, must be struck with 
the similarity. While the tiny 
green nub of the embryo apple is 
no bigger than the end of one’s lit- 
tle finger, the sepals of the calyx 
still show turned outward as in a 
full-blown rose, with the pistils and 
stamens prominent. As the apple 
develops, notice how the sepals 
draw together and are swallowed by 
the fast-bulging cheeks of the fruit, 
until they shrink to a little eye in 
the mature apple. 
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Experiments in cross-fertilizing 
by artificial means — whereby the 
pollen-bearing anthers of certain 
blossoms are cut off to prevent 
self-fertilization, and pollen of a 
known variety dusted onto the pis- 
tils — have shown that if the sepals 
are cut or injured in this operation, 
the apple will be malformed, this 
apparently insignificant member 
(the calyx) seeming to mark a 
boundary within which the life- 
building juices must flow to mould 
the perfect fruit. Ordinarily apple 
blossoms are either self-fertilized,— 
the normal flowers having both 
sexes represented, — or are cross- 
fertilized by visiting insects, who 
carry the pollen gathered from other 
blossoms, or other trees, and thus 
introduce a new strain. The enor- 
mous variability of seedling apple 
trees, which practically never breed 
true, — as do flowers and vegetables 
— is less surprising when we stop 
to think of the varieties of pollen 
that may be brought to one tree, 
every apple of which has that 
tree for mother, but miscellaneous 
strains for the other parent. Such 
fruit is said to be mongrel, and 
while this instability of type may 
seem a disadvantage, the very va- 
riability caused by these accidental 
unions has produced many finely 
flavored apples whose desirable 
qualities can be preserved and 
transmitted by grafting, etc. 

And the apple, so solid a fruit 
that we never think of it in parts, 
can be analyzed like a blossom. 
The stem end is considered the 
base, as indeed it appears when the 
fruit is young; the calyx or eye end 
is counted the apex, and the depres- 


sion in which the eye is cradled is 
called the basin, and may be deep, 
shallow, open, narrow, according 
to variety. The depression about 
the stem is called the cavity, and 
when the stem is inserted under a 
fleshy protuberance, the cavity is 
said to be dipped. The apple skin 
is described as having bloom, or as 
waxy or oily, etc., while its color 
(outside of green) varies only be- 
tween red and yellow, the latter 
said to be due to colored bodies in 
the superficial layer of cells, and 
capable of developing independ- 
ently of light, the intensity of the 
yellow increasing as the fruit ripens. 
Red, however, is due to cell sap, 
and while it may feel various influ- 
ences, it deepens in tone as it is 
exposed to more light. 

The interior of the apple shows 
us the core, which varies in location 
in different specimens, while a 
transverse cut shows us a number 
of tiny spots, normally ten, outside 
the seed cells. These mark certain 
bundles of tiny tubes that enter the 
fruit through the stem, to bring life 
juices. The walls of the seed cham- 
bers are called carpels, and if we 
dig one out carefully from several 
kinds of apple, we shall find they 
differ in shape, as do the chambers 
themselves, some being symmetri- 
cal and a perfect star meeting at the 
very centre or axis, while others are 
unsymmetrical and more spread 
out. Sometimes the carpels have a 
softish lining and are called tufted. 
These terms may not make the 
apple juicier to the palate, but 
where we wish to compare varieties 
we need to look for something defi- 
nite, and when we have noted these 
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fine points and the number, shape, 
and size of seeds, we shall have a 
sort of Bertillon series of measure- 
ments and know whether our speci- 
men goes ito the Rogues’ Gallery 
or should be listed with the elect! 


CIVILIZATION AND THE SWALLOWS 


Tue champions of bird protection 
are constantly —and rightly — 
telling us that the advent of man 
and the encroachment of civiliza- 
tion mean a cutting off of natural 
nesting-sites for birds, and for most 
species this is sadly true. The 
woodpecker and any hole-boring 
birds find less and less material on 
which to practice their wonderful 
carving skill, and must either move 
out from man’s neighborhood or 
depend on such nesting-boxes as 
their human brother may be wise 
enough to provide. Similarly, birds 
that build in low thickets and un- 
derbrush suffer as the land is cleared 
for tilling or building, and bird 
students urge that wherever possi- 
ble ornamental shrubs be set out 
to provide thickets for nests on cul- 
tivated property. But there is a 
class of birds — the swallows and 
swifts — who seem to adapt them- 
selves wonderfully well at least to 
our earlier style of building, and so 
far from being driven out by man, 
to find him and his ways very con- 
venient. Says Minot, in his Birds 
of New England: — 

... No birds better or more curiously ex- 


hibit the modifying influence of civilization 
than these; 


and later, speaking of their trick of 
perching on telegraph wires, adds :— 


These wires seem almost to influence these 
birds in their choice of a summer home. 


The most conspicuous example of 
the effect of civilization on swallow 
habits we see in the cliff or eaves 
variety, who migrated gastward as 
man went westward. Our pioneer 
settlers, when they ‘reached the 
Yellowstone and other . Western 
rivers, found their steep banks hung 
with the curious, gourd-shaped clay 
nests of the cliff swallows. As the 
settlers established their own rude 
shacks, kindred pioneer spirits 
among the birds ventured to try 


- attaching their nests to the rough 


walls of the man-made structures, 
found themselves prosperous, in the 
neighborhood of good hunting, — 
for where man lives the insects do 
congregate, — more sheltered from 
enemies, and the eaves-dwelling 
fashion “took” rapidly, spreading 
backward until, in 1815, Ohio had 
been eaves-colonized, and, in 1830, 
even Maine had welcomed the 
Western emigrant. The eaves swal- 
low is thought to have reached the 
high tide of prosperity in 1840-60, 
but is now less abundant in civilized 
communities, though fairly numer- 
ous in such mountain districts as it 
has colonized. The dwindling of 
the eaves swallows about our barns 
comes partly from the increasing 
notions of trimness and neatness 
that have spread from the cities out 
to farm districts. The rows of 
rough clay nests, from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty in a group, are 
thought to be no ornament and are 
ruthlessly knocked and scraped off 
by the farmer, quite irrespective of 
the fact that these ingenious little 
adobe huts are not only a pictur- 
esque touch to the landscape, a 
subject of interesting study, — the 
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nest is built open end down, with 
the bulge of the gourd carefully 
calculated to hang safely according 
to the anglg of its base, and the 
opening, only big enough for en- 
trance, is usually guarded by one of 
the parent birds, — but also the 
abiding-place of a very useful ten- 
ant, who, in common with his tribe, 
hunts winged insects all through his 
waking hours, reducing the ranks 
of infinitesimal but troublesome foes 
of the farm. 

Outside the barn, the eaves swal- 
low; inside, the lovely barn swal- 
low, suggesting — when his wings 
are spread — a butterfly, and giv- 
ing his name to certain so-called 
‘ swallow-tailed butterflies. His wings 
are very long,—the outer prima- 
ries, that is,—and his tail most 
deeply forked. His nest (or rather 
hers) is built from little beak-made 
bricks of clay, plastered together 
in layers, sometimes with fine straw 
worked in, and takes a cup shape, 
open end up, against the rough raft- 
ers of the old-fashioned hay barn: or 
did, when barns were more rudely 
built than now, with many openings 
where the barn swallow could find 
easy entrance. The more modern, 
neatly constructed barn is less hos- 
pitable to our glossy blue and chest- 
nut friend, and the idea has taken 
root that swallows are not hygienic 
company for cattle, likely to intro- 
duce vermin, etc. Such parasites 
as may trouble birds are, however, 
not communicable to beasts, while 
the house and horse flies and other 
pests that may torment the cattle 
are welcome food to the swallows, 
who will forage on them as long as 
- the birds are allowed to police the 


barn, as well as eat many other va- 
rieties of noxious insects. “Barn” 
swallows existed, of course, before 
barns dotted our farming districts, 
probably in caves and crevices of 
rocky cliffs, and to such remote 
places they must return if the farm 
dwellings are barred to them or 
the English sparrows are allowed 
to steal their nesting-sites. These 
ubiquitous little settlers are no- 
toriously filthy and objectionable 
neighbors, making their home, will- 
ing or not, so far as the farmer is 
concerned, and doing little to pay 
for their keep. Why not, as Mr. 
Elon Howard Eaton suggests, put 
covers over any opening in the barn 
that ought to give the swallows en- 
trance, and keep these covers on 
from the time the swallows leave 
(about September 1) until they 
return (approximately April 15)? 
They would then get the upper 
hand in occupying nesting-sites. 

The tree, house, or white-bellied 
swallow, with his gleaming green- 
ish, metallic back and white under 
parts, is a handsome and helpful 
neighbor, eating many insects that 
infest the garden and also — alone 
of the swallows — some bayberries. 
His natural home in hollows of trees 
is becoming less and less available, 
but he will accept the shelter of 
an artificial nesting-hole, and Mr. 
Eaton thinks that if such boxes 
were set up generously in the vicin- 
ity of water, much enjoyed by this 
swallow, the tree variety of the tribe 
could be induced to breed in fair 
numbers. He does not colonize 
with the enthusiasm of his family in 
general, being apparently of fastidi- 
ous social taste. 
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The friendly purple martin, larg- 
est of swallows, also gladly made 
friends with man, adding his flash- 
ing color and cheery note and in- 
dustrious citizenry to American 
rural life. Alas, that in later years 
indifference to his friendly ad- 
vances, plus the annoying aggres- 
sions of the English sparrow, have 
discouraged the valuable and orna- 
mental martin from colonizing with 
us as he did in more picturesque 
days. Fortunately, the great spread 
of the bird-protection idea has re- 
awakened ambition in many towns 
and villages to attract a martin 
colony, and by dint of putting up 
suitable houses and keeping them 
open to martins only, a number of 
new colonies are reported ‘to be at 
least beginning. Their establish- 
ment and perpetuation seem to de- 
pend on constant and vigilant war- 
fare against the “sparrow peril.” 

The bank swallow alone keeps to 
his native habit in nesting, boring 
his elliptical tunnel, not only in 
banks of lakes and streams, but 
following man where railroad and 
carriage-road cuts give new sandy 
areas. A skillful engineer he, know- 
ing how to choose a bank that 
will not cave in, and the exact 
depth that will end the tunnel in a 
chamber beyond the pebble stra- 
tum, so that eggs and young may not 
be hurt by falling stones. Students 
of bird economics urge that artifi- 
cial sand-pits might easily be made 
in waste places of poor land to keep 
the bank swallows with us, and that 
the tireless swift, that curious so- 
called chimney swallow (it is not 
even a member of the Hirundini- 
de), be given shelter in dummy 


chimneys built for their accommo- 
dation. The only sin that can hon- 
estly be laid against the swift is the 
roaring noise made by the wings of 
the parent birds as they come and 
go at daybreak, searching and 
bringing tribute of gnats, mosqui- 
toes, flies, etc. (which they can stuff 
in their cheeks as a chipmunk does 
grain), to the chippering young. 
If so simple a structure as an eight- 
foot shaft will keep these interest- 
ing birds here to delight as well as 
to help us, surely many a household 
will be willing to supply this curious 
form of nesting-box. It need not 
necessarily be ugly; even a wooden 
shaft could be shingled or covered 
with bark slabs to give a rustic 
look, and overgrown with rambler 
roses or other vines, and a field stone 
or pebble dash “chimney” might 
be made a picturesque motif for a 
little summer house. Then the 
real chimneys of the farmhouse 
could be netted to keep out birds, 
while the dummy structure would 
not only serve the purpose of hous- 
ing the swifts, but give repeated 
pleasure to the household as each 
evening brought the gathering and 
descent of the swirling hordes. 

When so many birds must, by 
reason of their nature and habits, 
flee farther and farther back into 
what wilderness they can find, is it 
not worth while to keep for a part- 
ner and merry companion a bird so 
adaptive to civilization? 


AN INSECT WITH A TAIL 


Who has seen an insect with a tail? 
We do not commonly associate a 
tail with the idea of an insect, but 
one of our members from Rhode 
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Island found such a creature and 
sent it, nicely preserved in a pill 
bottle of alcohol, to the Nature 
Bureau. The entomologist who ex- 
amined it gave its name as “rat- 
tailed larva of a species of Syrphi- 
da,” the latter belonging to the 
family of flies, or Diptera. Apropos 
of the “tail” of this larva, it may 
be said that a number of insects 
have what appear to be tails, as 
May-flies, for instance. These ap- 
pendages are called cerci and are 
usually organs of touch, but in the 
cockroach they are said to aid in 
smelling. Our correspondent’s in- 
teresting description of her “find” 
we quote: — 


I chanced to notice this worm, about an 
inch and a quarter long, walking across the 
flagstones in front of me and carrying along 
with him what I supposed to be a piece of 
short grass. It seemed queer he should 
carry it with such precision accidentally, 
so I stopped to discover his plan. I found 
the appendage belonged to the worm and 
diverting him by slipping a leaf in his way, 
I studied him under a glass. His color was 
like an elephant, except the face, which was 
= gir 4 round, and fleshy white in color. 

ou will see his eight sets of feet (I think 
they are), arranged like car trucks. His 
motion, though slow, was more like a mouse 
than a caterpillar. 


Pictures, with text, of this spe- 
cies may be found in Vernon L. 
Kellogg’s American Insects, page 
340, and in Sanderson and Jack- 
son’s Elementary Entomology, page 
233, and some rather primitive cuts 
are to be seen in the unabridged 
dictionaries, under “ rat-tailed mag- 
got” and “ Syrphus fly.” 


RESULTS OF BIRD EXTERMINATION 


(Reprinted from ome of Interest, April, 
1916.) 


On a tract of thirty square miles in 
Australia, the colonists killed off all 





the small birds. As the result of this 
action in less than three years what 
had been a fertile tract became prac- 
tically a desert, and nine out of ten 
families had to move away, as they 
could no longer find support there. 


JUNIOR READINGS FOR SEPTEM- 
BER, 1916: COLOR IN BIRDS’ 
PLUMAGE 


Birps need two suits a year, and 
get new ones by the molting process 
we spoke of in the August number. 
They begin to molt usually in Au- 
gust, and by the time of the autumn 
migrationsouthward havea full trav- 
eling suit. In spring another molt 
takes place. The feathers do not 
all drop out at once, for this would 
leave the bird cold and helpless. In 
wings and tail the stiff feathers drop 
out in pairs, one from each side, the 
earlier ones being replaced before 
the last ones go, and the body has 
a general renewing of its coat. In 
spring the feathers look particularly 
bright and fresh, and many male 
birds that have worn plain suits all 
winter put on gay wedding clothes 
before they seek their mates. You 
can find reference to this in Bur- 
roughs. The parent birds some- 
times have coats much alike, as 
song sparrows, but they may be 
wholly different in spring, though 
similar in winter, as tanagers and 
goldfinches. Young birds whose 
parents are unlike usually look like 
the mother until they get their full 
plumage; but where the parents are 
similar in dress, it happens, oddly 
enough, that the babies frequently 
do not look like the parents, as 
young robins, which have spotted 
breasts not seen in the adult birds. 
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Color in feathers comes some- 
times from actual pigment, and they 
look the same no matter in what 
light or position, as black, red, yel- 
low, brown, and a few shades of 
green. But sometimes the color 
effect comes from the way light 
strikes the feathers. It may seem 
queer to learn that there is no blue 
pigment in blue feathers, but Mr. 
Frank Chapman, a well-known or- 
nithologist and writer, tells us that 
brown or black is the only coloring 
matter in blue feathers, the blue- 
ness coming from an effect of light. 
Then there are iridescent color 
effects, such as you often see on 
doves, or in the tail feathers of 
roosters. These are caused by the 
light striking on a peculiar surface 
that is found on certain feathers. 
All of you have seen, in some form 
or other, pieces of glass cut at an 
angle which reflects the light in 
lovely rainbow colors. Sometimes 
we see glass prisms on candle- 
holders and chandeliers, and some- 
times get the same effect when the 
light strikes a piece of cut-glass 
tableware. Now the fine fringes or 
barbicels that make the vane or 
web of a feather (as we learned in 
the last lesson) are sometimes 
smooth-faced and form one flat 
surface, but others are ridged or 
angular, and when joined together, 
make a series of tiniest zigzags on 
the feather’s surface. These catch 
the light as the prismatic glass does, 
and give a similar iridescent effect. 

If you can gently ruffle the plum- 
age of some mounted specimens of 
bright-colored birds, you will find 
that sometimes the bright color of 
the plumage is just on the tips of the 


feathers, but as tip lies close to tip, 
a good deal as fish scales do, the sur- 
face looks uniform. Color may be 
all over the body, or in regular pat- 
terns, or in certain markings on 
wings, tail, throat, etc. You will 
find it fun to count up the different 
colors you know in birds, and see 
how many you can find in Bur- 
roughs. 


When is bird plumage finest? 1, 14, 44. 

Does it continue the same brightness all 
summer? II, 109. 

At what time do birds begin to molt? 1, 79. 

Do they come out the same color when they 
molt? Give instances of change. 111, 23; 
IX, 90; 1, 61-62; x111, 64. 

Name several birds where the male is gay 
and the female dull color. x11, 73. 

What does Burroughs think of coloring as 
between sociable and solitary birds? 
x11, 88. 

Are birds of the same varieties always the 
same in color in different locations? 
XIII, 56-57, 59-60. 

Find some passages mentioning blue birds. 
I, 4, 20, 22, 82, 95, 113, 119; 111, 89; x111, 

* 68, 90; XIV, 201. 

Name a country where blue is not a com- 
mon color for birds. 1, 207; vi, 102. 

Find some red birds, or with red or rose 
color markings. 1, 15, 60-62, 105, 167; 
111, 96; IV, 50; VI, 132; VII, 192; x11, 56, 
8 


9. 

What yellow birds can you find, or birds 
with yellow markings? 1, 50, 67, 107, 
222; Iv, 156-57; v, 120; x11, 85. 

Can you find purple tones among birds? 
1, 62; Iv, 43; V, 116. 

Add some black birds to your list. 
150; 11, 7, 182. 

Black and white birds. I, 123; 111, 23, 103; 
VII, 114; x11, 16, 63-64. 

Name two common brown birds. 1, 16; 
Ill, 47. 

What color does Burroughs say most of our 
ground birds are? Name some. 1, 28, 52; 
III, 116; Iv, 45; IX, 322; x11, 56. 

Mention some gray or grayish birds. 
46, 57; Il, 40. 

Is white a common color with birds? x1, 
175. 

Under what conditions are you likely to 
find white birds? x1, 120, 121; x111, 64. 

Are swans always white? x11, 57. 


What bird is black, white and blue? x11, 86. 


Bs, 


1, 35, 
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What bird is red, white and black? m1, 
113; X11, 61. 

What bird reminds us by its colors of the 
American flag? 1, 168; 11, 4. 


SPECIAL STUDY QUESTIONS 


TueEsE Special Study questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our Bur- 
roughs Club Course of Study, and 
give every member an interesting 
outline for work at home. No an- 
swers are expected by the Nature 
Bureau. 


The Apples 


What does Burroughs say about apples re- 
sisting the cold? 

Describe what Burroughs calls an “apple 
hole.” 

What is meant by an “apple cut”? 

Are seedling apples generally good flavor? 

Can the pippin propagate itself? 

How does the wild apple protect itself rom 
the browsing of cattle? 

What birds are likely to be found in the 
apple orchard? 

What ancient superstition clings to the 
apple? 


What does Burroughs say about English 
apples and orchards? 

Have the English a “sweet” apple? 

Are English apples as full-flavored as ours? 

Tell of the uses of the apple in Chili. 

Note the anecdote of the minister dropping 
an apple. 1, 135. 


The Swallows and Swifts 


Can the swallow walk at all? 

In migrating northward, when do swallows 
pass through Washington, D.C.? 

When do they arrive in Burroughs’s lati- 
tude (N.Y. State)? 

At what season are swallows most conspicu- 
ous? 

With what other bird do we associate them? 

What flower is contemporaneous with the 
swallow? 

Where do swallows spend the night when 
gathering for the fall migration? 

What was the theory of Boswell and Gilbert 
White as to their hibernating? 

What difference in the northward migration 
does Burroughs note since the time of his 
youth? 

How has civilization modified the habits 
of swallows and swifts? 


Are cliff swallows quiet neighbors? 

How are they said to take revenge when 
another variety of bird has stolen a swal- 
low nest? 

Do the cliff and barn swallow build new 
nests each season? 

How does the barn swallow line its nest? 

What has experience in the hay barn taught 
the swallows in locating the nest? 

How does the swallow fly to the nest and 
out again? , 

When do the swallows leave their nests? 

Tell how young swallows learn to fly. What 
is the chief difficulty? 

How are young swallows fed? 

How do swallows take their game? 

What difference does weather make in the 
swallows’ hunting? Why? 

What is the note of the chimney swallow or 
swift? 1, 10, etc. 

Where does the swift now nest? Does it 
object to smoke? 

How does the swift gather material for its 
nest? 

How did Burroughs describe the swift’s eggs 
he saw in a chimney? 

Which is more prolific, our swift or the Eng- 
lish? 

Are young swifts cautious and quiet as 
fledglings? 

What is their food? 

Tell of the trick of the swift to scare off 
intruders. 

What can you say of the swift’s wing power? 
How far and fast can it fly? 

What is the peculiarity of the swift’s wings? 

Can the swift perch? 

Describe the congregating of swifts about 
a chimney. 

Name swifts seen in distant countries. 

Compare English swallows with American 
varieties for form, color, note, etc. 

Has England a purple martin? 

Name five poets cited by Burroughs as 
mentioning the swallow. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Melville, R. I. 
Q. Who will explain the significance of 
finding at least a tablespoonful of wild 
cherry stones in almost every robin’s nest 
in the fall, say October, or any time after 
wild cherries have ripened? 


A. Mr. Clinton G. Abbott com- 


ments as follows: — 


The cherry pits have been left by the 
young robins that were in the nest. By a 
remarkable provision of nature the excreta 
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of young altricial birds are at first enclosed 
in a gelatinous sac, which is removed by the 
parent birds. In this way the nest is kept 
absolutely clean. When, however, the 
young are fully feathered and ready to 
leave the nest, this sac is no longer provided. 
During the last day or two of use the nest 
often becomes quite untidy. Cherries are 
the favorite food for robins to bring their 
well-grown young, and the undigested pits 
remain in the nest. The white-footed mouse 
frequently adopts an old robin’s nest, and 
although he sometimes stores cherry pits, 
he always builds his own nest inside the 
other; as your correspondent does not men- 
tion this, and in view of many instances ob- 
served, I am sure that the above explana- 
tion is the correct one. 


Q. Please tell me just what is meant by 
** cold-blooded ” creatures. I know that fish 
are said to be cold-blooded and that whales 
are not, but do not understand what causes 
the difference. 

A. Creatures are said to be cold- 
blooded when the temperature of 
their bodies — which is of course 
regulated by the temperature of 
their blood — rises and falls accord- 
ing to the surrounding atmosphere 
or medium in which they live. 
Mammals and birds are warm- 
blooded (a whale is a mammal), 
with a body temperature that in 
normal health keeps about the 
same, but higher than that of the 
air, except, perhaps, that of trop- 
ical conditions. In man the normal 
temperature is 98.2. Reptiles and 
fishes, and also batrachians — an 
order between reptiles and fishes, as 
toads, frogs, salamanders, etc., — 
are cold-blooded. It is not accurate 
to say that a snake is always “cold 
and slimy” to the touch, since the 
snake will be as warm as the sur- 
rounding air. Our common expres- 
sion that an indifferent person is 


“cold-blooded” is therefore as sei- 
entific as the flattering estimate of 
a dainty person’s appetite, — “he 
eats like a bird!” Burroughs Club 
members know that birds eat al- 
most incessantly during waking 
hours, and will doubtless note that 
the so-called cold-blooded individ- 
ual does not react to the surround- 
ing moral atmosphere, but main- 
tains an emotional temperature 
constant in chilliness! 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions s number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 

. inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. What is Burroughs’s theory of 
the origin of the apple? 
2. Name at least half a dozen 
apples he mentions. 
. For what ills does he recom- 
mend the apple as a tonic? 
. What nutritious ingredients 
does it contain? 
. How do swallows and swifts 
differ in flying habits? 
. Does the swallow try to conceal 
its nest? 
. At what season do swallows be- 
gin to move southward? 
. What is the food of swallows? 
. What color are the eggs of 
swallows and swifts? 
. Describe the swift’s nest. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


GREAT CITIZENS AS TEACHERS 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


THE value of various sorts of stories 
in teaching children the necessary 
virtues and inculcating and strength- 
ening in them the fundamental 
principles, is well known to parents 
and teachers. The use of the heroes 
and heroines of fairy tales, myths, 
and fables in this connection is fa- 
miliar. These are, indeed, among the 
best teachers that a child can have; 
from them he will learn very much 
that he should know. 

But while the importance of im- 
aginary heroes and heroines is recog- 
nized, the inestimable value of an 
acquaintance with the heroes and 
heroines of actual fact, those real 
men and women who were great 
citizens in the real world, must 
not be forgotten. From them, per- 
haps chiefly, the children learn to 
fulfill their destiny, — which des- 
tiny is good citizenship. 

And what is good citizenship 
after all but a welding together into 
action and being of all the virtues 
and high principle characteristic of 
the best men and women? One 
group of citizens to whom the atten- 
tion of the child should, perhaps, 
first of all be directed is that group 
the members of which risk their 
lives in exploring and settling new 


countries or new parts of countries. 
The patriotism of the explorer, — 
this should be made clear. One 
story which shows this with great 
lucidity is Bears, Indians, and Kit 
Carson. No fairy tale or legend of 
heroic times is more picturesque or 
more dramatic than this tale; no 
imaginary hero is more entrancing 
to the fancy than that very real per- 
son, Kit Carson. We hear of him 
when he sets out to pursue the 
Indians who have stolen six of his 
horses: — 


It was just one of those difficult and haz- 
ardous enterprises which were congenial to 
the venturous spirit of Carson. 


What more has Malory said of the 
adventure of a Launcelot or a Tris- 
tram? Again: — 

His pride of character led him ever to 
resolve to accomplish whatever he should 
undertake. He seems not at all to have 
thought of the peril he would encounter in 
grappling with the savage alone. 

And when he encountered the bears 
in the story, we read: — 

For once Kit Carson was frightened; but 

not so much so as in the slightest degree to 
lose his self-possession. 
A child cannot fail to learn from 
this story how much a country is 
indebted to those citizens who are 
its pioneers. 

At the present time it is more 
necessary than it has ever been in 
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the history of the civilized world to 
teach children to think and to feel 
rightly on the subject of peace and 
war. “Is it ever wrong not to 
fight?” is a question that a thought- 
ful child will ask, however carefully 
the principles of non-resistance may 
be presented to him. No thoughtful 
grown-up is quite ready to take 
the responsibility of saying, “No, 
never.” Is it not truer to the facts 
of life to point out to such a child 
that, unhappily, there have been, 
and still may be times in the history 
of a country when its men must 
fight. The spirit animating the 
fighters, the child should be told, is 
that which makes the fundamental 
difference between wrong and right 
fighting. Through a story of a real 
hero of a real battle this important 
truth can be made clear. Such a 
story is Winfield Scott at the Battle 
of Queenstown. In the first para- 
graph of this story we read this: — 
Seeing how small a proportion of troops 
were got across, and perceiving also the 
peril of Van Rensselaer’s detachment, 
Scott’s young and gallant heart could no 
longer allow him to be an idle spectator, and 
taking one piece of artillery, he jumped into 
a boat and pushed for the opposite shore. 
Later in the story, we read this 
comment upon a friendly act of 
Scott’s to one of the enemy: — 
Such an act was characteristic of Scott, 


who, fierce and fearless in battle, was chiv- 
alrous and kind in all his feelings. 


Only the other day, a boy to 
whom this story: was being read 
made this significant remark, “If I 
am ever a soldier, I want to be the 
kind Scott was, — not glad to kill 
people.” What more could one wish 
a child to desire in this direction? 
The stories of those citizens who 





have sought justice and liberty for 
others at the peril of their own lives 
should early become known to chil- 
dren. Such an one was Prascovia 
Lopouloff, the daughter of a Cap- 
tain in the Russian army, who had 
been unjustly sentenced to exile in 
Siberia. This girl, only nineteen 
years old, with a single rouble (about 
fifty-three cents) in her pocket, 
started to walk from Siberia to St. 
Petersburg to present her father’s 
case to the Czar. Eighteen months 
was she on her journey and many 
perils did she undergo. She suc- 
ceeded in her quest, though it so 
undermined her health that she 
died. But her story has lived, and 
to-day, over one hundred years 
since it happened, it is told to the 
children of Russia. It should, of 
course, be told to the children of all 
nations, in order that they may be 


‘inspired by it to give themselves 


freely and fully to that citizenship 
which dedicates itself to the secur- 
ing of justice and liberty. 

It is natural and right, too, that 
American children should be given 
as their ideals, so far as citizenship 
is concerned, the stories of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Every child, 
beginning in the _ kindergarten, 
should have as part of his heritage 
an intimate knowledge of the lives, 
the purposes, and the achievements 
of Washington and Lincoln. The 
familiar phrase regarding Washing- 
ton, “First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” should not be allowed to be- 
come dulled because of its familiar- 
ity. Neither should the designations 
of Lincoln as his country’s “Elder 
Brother” and as “America’s Great 
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Martyr” ever lose their original 
brightness. With these two great 
names to help them, parents and 
teachers may make of the children 
entrusted to their care good citizens, 
worthy successors of these great- 
est of American citizens, — whose 
names are among those of the great 
citizens of the whole world. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


BY ROSALIND PARKER 


Tuat there should be and is a dire 
need of a closer and more sympa- 
thetic relationship between the par- 
ents and teacher than exists to-day, 
or ever has existed, will not, I am 
sure, be contradicted by many. 

It is generally conceded that 
this lack of sufficient harmony has 
been due to a large extent to the 
failure of the parents to make any 
efforts whatever toward closer rela- 
tions with the teacher. The school- 
room is a public enterprise, where 
all those interested are welcome, 
but no one would think of walking 
into a home without the proper in- 
vitation. So we see that it remains 
for the parents to make the first 
advances toward mutual codpera- 
tion. But the teacher might aid the 
parents in this, by means of a note 
through the mail at the beginning 
of the school term, stating that the 
parents would confer a favor by 
calling and talking over the per- 
sonal néeds of their children, ex- 
plaining their tendencies, proclivi- 
ties and defects, and in fact any- 
thing and everything concerning 
them that might be of assistance to 
the teacher. Thus the interest of 


the parents in the school work of 
their children would be stimulated 
to a greater degree and they would 
return for further conferences; 
while the teacher would not only 
have a greater personal interest in 
the children but she would have 
knowledge and means of knowledge 
that would make her work easier 
and more beneficial. This would 
bring forth endeavors on her part to 
meet, develop, and promote the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each child. 

A great educator has said: — 

Whatever a boy does, his actions are man- 
ifested at his circumference. Inside the 
outer circle is an inner circle which stands 
for his mentality — what he reasons, calcu- 
lates, contrives, perhaps schemes. Inside 
this inner circle at the very centre is what 


he is. What he is his desires are, for what 
he longs for that he is already at heart. 


How to reach these tendencies and 
to direct them outward and har- 
monize them with a child’s environ- 
ment is the object of all true edu- 
cation. This inner self of the child 
must be reached by love and sym- 
pathy, and in nearly every instance 
it is the mother alone who can 
penetrate the inner circle and reach 
the vital centre. It is she who has 
watched every change in the devel- 
opment of the child’s nature from 
infancy to maturity. She knows 
every peculiarity of the child’s 
disposition, his weakness and his 
strength. ° 

The teacher is at all times work- 
ing under difficulties when she has 
not the codperation of the parents. 
At best she can only have a vague 
idea of the child’s needs. Her ex- 
periences with and observations of 
the child are very limited, owing 
to the fact that under her care is 
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a class of from twenty to forty 
pupils. 

Human natures and tempera- 
ments are so varied and different 
that what would be good for one 
would not do at all for another. But 
if the mother or father would work 
with the teacher how different 
things would be! As the parent’s 
interest in the child is primarily 
greater, it is not to be expected that 
the teacher should take the initia- 
tive entirely in seeking this codper- 
ation. 

One of the greatest needs in the 
progress of educating the young is a 
more sympathetic understanding of 
the child’s nature. If we could but 
place ourselves in the child’s posi- 
tion and get his point of view, no 
doubt we would many times have a 
different version of the child’s 
actions. 

Also, there is more need of that 
great personal virtue, patience, in 
both the parents and the teacher. 
More self-control should be exer- 
cised, and a child should never be 
punished when the parent or teach- 
er is in anger. What does such a 
thing do to the child’s disposition? 
It creates a state of irritation and 
causes severe shocks to the nervous 
system. The child loses his confi- 
dence and faith in those who 
should at all times have it to the 
fullest extent. If parent or teacher 
should at all times discipline with 
patience and a steady hand, to- 
gether with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the child’s nature, how 
much better the results would be! 
Rigid and exacting training, espe- 
cially in the home, often keeps the 
child under a nervous strain, and 


is likely to affect its disposition for 
life, causing a development of a sour 
expression and a morose and mor- 
bid nature. In support of the above 
assertions the writer offers a com- 
parison of two acquaintances. One 
was reared by strict and exacting 
parents and was governed and con- 
trolled by fear; the result being a 
person of an irritable, discontented, 
and fault-finding disposition. The 
other had kind, indulgent parents, 
who guided the young mind with 
love and sympathetic understand- 
ing, and the result is a person of a 
sunny nature, one who sees the 
bright side, and whose lovable and 
happy disposition is like the sun- 
shine spreading its rays on all 
around. There are exceptions, of 
course, but as a general rule if the 
gentler method is used the child’s 
heart will be kept in the right place, 
and he will grow up to do credit to 
both parents and teacher. 

In school life the child is more 
suppressed; he is among his equals, 
and is on his good behavior, and the 
true nature cannot be developed as 
it can in the home where there is 
more freedom. 

We all do well what we enjoy 
doing. When the study of child 
nature is more universal and there is 
a closer relationship between the 
parents and teacher, instead of the 
rigid and uninspiring methods of 
professional training, means will be 
devised whereby the schoolroom 
will be a pleasure to all instead of a 
burden. The children, as pupils, 
will enjoy school, while at the same 
time-their minds will be trained, 
their characters moulded in good 
morals and broad scholarship, and 
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they will receive all that tends to 
make education true to name. 

It is indeed a pride and sense of 
pleasure and gratification to the 
instructor and the home-maker and 
home-builder as they look upon the 
good results accomplished by their 
earnest labor with the children, and 
see them grow into strong men 
and women, standing out as living 
monuments of the parents’ and 
teacher’s life-work. 


SCHOOL AS TRAINING 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Law-ABIDINGNEss is but the full 
fruit of obedience and self-control. 
A recent war book describes the 
evolution of a Scotch regiment for 
fifteen months, from the first day’s 
drill to the trench. One of the 
strongest impressions left by the 
book is the sense that a fixed law of 
psychology must be reckoned with 
in making a soldier, — the volun- 
tary learning to obey. The habit of 
obedience in the army, as in the 
home or school, comes not even in 
response to the best-intentioned 
will, until perfected by repeated 
acts. The most ardent patriot, the 
conscript, and the child must alike 
sow the act to reap the habit of 
obedience, and sow the habit of 
obedience to reap the character that 
is law-abiding. 

The psychologist who congratu- 
lates us upon knowing the child 
scientifically better to-day than 
ever before, tells us that the psy- 
chological basis of ethics is the fact 
that many of our important deci- 
sions are made instinctively. It is 
therefore just as true in developing 


a code of morals as in training man- 
ners or a habit of action that pri- 
mary acts are always bungling and 
come to perfection only through 
practice. When the trained hand of 
an awkward, bareheaded boy in- 
stinctively lifts to the place his cap 
should be, as he passes a lady, the 
mother is assured that the act has 
reached the perfection of subcon- 
scious exercise and will go on auto- 
matically. So, his bridled tongue 
will doubtless refuse to tell the lie, 
or his hand to touch the money that 
is not his, if truth-telling and law- 
keeping have become habitual. But 
while the matter of the cap is 
merely a habit (the result of experi- 
ence), in making an instinctive 
choice between the lie and truth, 
the taking or leaving of the money, 
the hereditary instinct of the race 
(fear of punishment if he tells the 
truth, perhaps, or the instinct of 
self-preservation if his need of the 
money seems to him imperative) 
must be reckoned with as well as 
nervous temperament. Yet parents 
seem to think law-abidingness 
comes of itself, although manners 
require much nurturing. It was a 
clever move to send policemen into 
the schools of New York City to 
explain the city ordinances to the 
children (in the presence of their 
teachers and with their moral back- 
ing), to enlist the children’s support 
of law, to awaken civic pride. It is 
not probable that these officers em- 
phasize punishment. They all 
know, as well as Dr. Montessori, 
that fear of punishment does not 
keep the crook from crime. There 
must be for these children, first, 
respect for the law and for its good 
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intentions, — and then the will to 
keep it. 

We all know the danger and dis- 
advantages of obeying a will outside 
ourselves, and the exponents of 
pedagogical freedom have struck a 
chord to which every mother-heart 
vibrates with longing to make her 
child a law unto himself and sub- 
servient to none save himself. It is 
her instinct to wish him free; but 
we cannot yet know the destiny 
that awaits the reaper who sows the 
individualistic character in a world 
so socially composite as that in 
which we live to-day. Wise men tell 
us that the existence of a codified 
law marks the difference between 
barbarism and civilization. School 
masters make rules as -men create 
laws, in order that the rights of the 
many may be protected. So the 
child who is brought up with respect 
for rules and law, to be consciously, 
not servilely, law-abiding becomes 
considerate of the rights of others, 
—and a comfort. The spoiled 
youngster, fed on individuality in- 
temperately, however pleasing may 
be the flavor of his personality, 
becomes a nuisance. President Fin- 
ley of the University of the State of 
New York, says the need of Amer- 
ica is the “mobilization of the spir- 
it,” in order to have 
individual potency and yet not suffer 
from individual liberty; but for this there 
must be a magic garment in every man’s 


wardrobe, whose weaving must be begun in 
childhood. 


For this simple part of the pro- 
gramme of preparedness homes and 
schools must weave the uniform 
with obedience and self-control for 


warp and woof. Our “picked” 


young men have much to learn still 
of the self-control and self-disci- 
pline on which rests all obedience. 
A youth, one year out of college, 
who has been for six months with a 
large, well-known business firm, said 
to me, “‘I want to get another job. 
I want to get where I can push. I 
don’t like being a little part of a 
big thing.” The thought flashed 
through my mind of the time when 
this boy was but five, and his 
grandmother expressed regret that 
his mother’s educational theories 
“‘asked so very little of the chil- 
dren.” It has been the consistent 
theory in that family to let individ- 
uality have full sway. If one of the 
children does not wish to go to 
school, he does not go. If he is kept 
after school, the mother has some- 
times gone for him. It occurred to 
me that this young man’s chafing 
under the restraint of working his 
way up in a great industry, in his 
own chosen field, and for which he is 
unquestionably well equipped, may 
be the result his grandmother fore- 
saw, —of never having acquired 
the habit of accepting automatically 
the necessary routine of allotted 
duties. This youth has not yet 
learned that to command, one must 
first learn to obey. 

Life, for most of us, is made up of 
a routine of daily tasks (even the 
Montessori children are trained to 
perform, till they can do them per- 
functorily and without waste of ef- 
fort, personal tasks like dressing, 
serving food, keeping the house 
tidy); but the tasks that await men 
and women in the industrial and 
professional world are very imper- 
sonal,— many of them. We can- 
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not all push. Some must pull and 
others rest content to be a little part 
of a big thing. The old-fashioned 
school had one excellent effect of 
disillusioning the child’s mind of the 
idea that a thing was desirable sim- 
ply because he wished to do it, or 
that something else was undesirable 
simply because he did not desire to 
do it. The school, if properly used, 
offers valuable training through the 
discipline of its regular tasks at 
stated times, through the persist- 
ence acquired in holding to a sched- 
ule, and through the sense of social 
obligation gained in conforming 
personal wishes to the needs of the 
whole. 

But all this training may be, and 
very often is rendered futile by pa- 
rental attitude at home; for parents 
are the child’s authorities, and faith 
in authorities ever makes models of 
the errors committed by these 
authorities in word as well as in 
deed. I have in mind a family of six 
children who have been brought up 
at home on the faults of their teach- 
ers and the inefficiencies of their 
principal, and on the idea that he 
was against them all in all school 
matters, because the father, who 
was on the board of education, had 
voted once against his reappoint- 
ment. The result was disastrous. 
The children dropped behind sched- 
ule because they continually refused 
to conform. School rules upheld at 
home can save a child the sorrow of 
learning later, by hard knocks, the 
penalty of being a law-breaker. But 
no school discipline can counteract 
the disrespect shown for law by 
parents, or the evasion by parents 
of the recognition of lawlessness. 


The father who declared his boy did 
not put the soap on the car rails, — 
he only got it from the laundry for 
the other boys to put on, — fos- 
tered law-abidingness as little as the 
parent whose boy did not steal the 
bicycle, — he only showed the oth- 
ers how to get into the cellar. Chil- 
dren who hear parents tell stories of 
cleverness in smuggling or speeding 
need not wonder if their sons are 
“failed” for character in examina- 
tion or fined for exceeding speed 
limits. 

All children need for the adjust- 
ment of their lives to the world in 
which they must find a place some 
training in punctuality and regu- 
larity. Such discipline — in a meas- 
ure — the school can give (if par- 
ents will codperate), in regularity of 
attendance, in a conscientious uni- 
formity in the amount of time given 
to preparation of school work, and 
in holding the child to his schedule. 
A mother whose young son had 
lived a free camp life all summer 
was told by a note from the teacher 
in September that the child would 
not settle down to work at all. The 
mother asked, ““Give me one week 
and report again.” She explained to 
the boy that each person has his 
work in the world and must have 
his time for doing it, — the mother 
one kind, the father another, and 
the child his allotted work in school 
to make his grade, and that it was 
not fair to expect the teacher to 
drag him through, even if it were 
possible. ‘‘ You have turned school 
time into play time, now for a week 
you must give back play time to 
school work,” said the mother. 
Three afternoons of happy but seri- 
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ous home school brought the teach- 
er’s report, “Attitude perfectly sat- 
isfactory, — great improvement.” 
Schools to-day punish in kind, usu- 
ally, and not arbitrarily, as of old. 
The few rules of school are the laws 
of the child’s world and should be 
inexorable. It is the parent’s duty 
not only to the child, but to the 
State, to encourage her child to obey 
the rules as he must keep the law of 
the larger world. The mother who 
“can’t stand it to see William daw- 
dle,” and annoys the whole family 
twice a day, getting him off to school 
instead of putting the responsibility 
upon him of watching the clock 
and getting himself off, is depriving 
him of the very discipline he needs 
and would receive in feeling the dis- 
comfort of a tardy reception at the 
hands of an experienced teacher. If 
he evades the lesson then, he must 
learn it later and less gently from 
ruthless industry. 

The fame of the Roman nation 
has come down to us through the 
centuries, because, though they did 
not teach their sons according to 
modern scientific methods, they 
began early and brought them up 
with respect for law and to be law- 
abiding, legal-minded citizens, — 
and their sons conquered the world. 


DENTAL HYGIENE IN THE HOME 


BY EMMA GARY WALLACE 


As healthy bodies are impossible 
without healthy teeth, it becomes 
a matter of prime necessity that 
home instruction concerning the 
care of the teeth shall be given to 
all young children and that this in- 
struction shall be adequate to pre- 


vent unnecessary sacrifice of teeth, 
and, consequently of health and 
mental development. The stream 
must be guarded at its source. The 
little child’s teeth must be watched 
and properly cared for, or perma- 
nent injury is most liable to result. 

Dental hygiene or the sanitary 
care of the teeth of the child de- 
pends less upon the dentist than 
upon the mother. The dentist has 
served humanity well and has 
lengthened the span of human life 
by several years, but at best his 
services are occasional. He is 
called upon only when aching 
nerves declare the presence of 
serious trouble or when the mother 
recognizes the need of his profes- 
sional assistance. The intelligent 
parent knows that it is infinitely 
preferable to detect trouble and to 
have it remedied while a “stitch 


‘jn time will save nine” than to be 


deluded into a sense of false secur- 
ity through ignorance. To detect 
trouble, however, she must be con- 
stantly on the alert, and understand 
that it is in the everyday, steady 
care of the teeth and in correct body 
nutrition that dental safety lies. 
The dental fraternity is con- 
stantly urging the recognition of 
these facts, — and it is due to their 
influence and labors that a fair 
amount of progress has been made. 
But the day should not be far dis- 
tant when the knowledge of dental 
hygiene will be so thoroughly under- 
stood that the dentists’ regular 
tasks shall be much easier, more 
agreeable, and vastly less painful 
to their patients, and this because 
their work shall, in large measure, 
be preventive rather than remedial. 








In many of the most powerful 
armies of the world young men with 
defective teeth are not permitted to 
enlist, because it is known that they 
cannot masticate their food prop- 
erly, and assimilation for purposes 
of strength and energy are impossi- 
ble without thorough mastication. 
In time of forced marches or other 
hardships incident to. army life, 
they cannot be depended upon be- 
cause they lack reserve strength. 
Consequently, they are debarred. 

Decayed teeth are often directly 
responsible for many ailments of 
the throat, ear, and eye, and fre- 
quently persistent headaches are 
caused by the absorption through 
the nerves of the head of the poison- 
ous secretions of unhealthy teeth. 
Sometimes this condition becomes 
so severe as to be mistaken for 
neuralgia. 

Vocal articulation is frequently 
impaired by poor teeth and no less 
an authority than the Dental Cosmos 
is authority for the statement that 
defective dental and vocal conditions in 
school children are a fruitful source of back- 
wardness due to the mental inefficiency of 
those who suffer from this source of physical 
disability. 

It is further believed that the addi- 
tional twenty-seven million dollars 
annually levied upon tax payers to 
meet the present-day expenditures 
called for by pupils who are below 
their average grade, and who have 
to repeat their courses of study, 
would be materially lessened if 
mental inefficiency due to prevent- 
able dental defects were eliminated. 
This in itself is a good and sufficient 
reason why all our schools should 
have skilled dental service in con- 
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nection with them, provided for by 
law. 

The home supervision of the 
mothers will be eminently more 
productive of good results when 
wisely directed by skillful profes- 
sional men. The mother cannot be 
expected to know all the danger 
signals and timely needs, and so 
trouble which might be arrested is 
allowed to progress. Under the 
present order of things in almost all 
places only comparatively few chil- 
dren are regularly cared for pro- 
fessionally in this way and so un- 
told harm is continually wrought. 

Care must begin in infancy. The 
first teeth begin to appear when the 
child is a few months old, the exact 
age varying with the vitality and 
food. Often this period is attended 
by suffering and even by illness. It 
is sometimes wise to have the gums 
lanced and the irritating pressure 
thus removed. 

By the time baby is three years of 
age, he should have as many teeth 
as he has fingers and toes, or twenty 
in all. From the appearance of the 
first little pearly teeth, they should 
be washed every day with a pad of 
fresh absorbent cotton dipped in 
luke-warm borax water. As soon as 
possible a soft brush of good quality 
should be used to brush the teeth, 
and if the tactful mother will take 
pains to make a sort of play of this, 
baby will learn to anticipate rather 
than to dread it. 

One mother who was most suc- 
cessful began by brushing her own 
teeth before the baby and express- 
ing pleasure at their clean after- 
condition. When she presented 
baby with a pretty little brush and 
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held a tumbler of luke-warm sweet- 
ened, flavored water, baby was de- 
lighted to clean her own little teeth, 
and so the first fear was overcome 
and the habit started. A nice liquid 
dentrifrice was obtained and a few 
drops added each day to the cleans- 
ing fluid and the little one soon 
learned to look with pleasure upon 
the regular cleaning of her teeth. 
Moreover, she learned to brush up 
and down as well as across and to 
rinse her mouth thoroughly, — all 
to a happy little song. 

As soon as a spot of decay appears 
the child should be taken to a den- 
tist and a soft filling inserted. If chil- 
dren’s first teeth are extracted too 
soon, the jaw will contract instead 
of expanding as nature intended it 
should, and the ridge along the top 
of the gums will become hardened 
from use in eating, and when the 
permanent teeth are ready to come 
through the centre of the ridge they 
will find difficulty and be turned to 
one side and socome in crooked, un- 
sightly, irregular, and partly use- 
less because of imperfect articula- 
tion. A little timely attention on the 
part of the dentist will determine 
when first teeth should come out, or 
will correct deformities of the teeth 
which have started in crooked. 
Once good, sound, permanent teeth 
have developed, occasional dental 
attention will keep them in good 
order and much expense and suffer- 
ing will be saved. - 

It is a little known fact among 
mothers that illness has a decided 
influence upon the teeth. Some 
fevers leave a white line or crest. 
Any sickness which draws from the 
vitality will leave the teeth im- 


poverished and render them porous. 
Under these circumstances, — after 
the diseases peculiar to childhood 
particularly, — the teeth should be 
carefully watched and signs of 
trouble speedily attended to. 
Children should be taught the 
structure of the tooth and shown 
the nature of the glassy enamel 
which is so easily spoiled by biting 
threads, cracking nuts, or using the 
teeth as a pair of pinchers. Children 
soon learn that well-cared-for teeth 
are the hall mark of refinement, 
while illy-cared-for ones display 
ignorance and neglect, no matter 
how elegant the outward attire. 
A child that has decayed teeth in- 
fects every mouthful of wholesome 
food and drink, with dangerous bac- 
teria. Such an one is vastly more 
liable to contract contagious dis- 
eases because the harmful germs 


‘ find a ready breeding place. 


Thorough mastication has been 
much emphasized and its impor- 
tancecan scarcely beover-estimated, 
provided the teeth are healthy. If 
they are diseased the more thorough 
the mastication, the greater the 
danger of infection and so in the 
care or neglect of the teeth we have 
a link in a long chain of far-reaching 
results. 

Children whose teeth are sore or 
sensitive soon avoid chewing, and 
bolt their food, and indigestion and 
nervous troubles result. A bad case 
of asthma was traced to faulty me- 
tabolism resulting from unchewed 
food because of sore teeth. Small 
gain was made in doctoring the 
disease until the aggravating cause 
was removed and the careless habit 
conquered. 
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One careful mother makes it a 
practice to require her small boys 
to “scrub” their teeth five minutes 
by the clock every morning and 
night. She says she found the 
cleaning was done so hastily often- 
times as to obey the letter but not 
the spirit of the law and so she made 
a five-minute job of it, emphasizing 
that every tooth was far more valu- 
able than a diamond and must be 
nicely cared for. 

In selecting tooth powders eschew 
those containing any finely divided 
vegetable matter such as orris root. 
Some of these small particles are 
sure to get between the teeth and in 
the tiny pockets and beneath the 
gums and in the heat and moisture 
of the mouth soon decay. As an 
affected apple resting against a 
sound one speedily starts it todecay, 
so these decaying particles of food or 
vegetable matter proceed to make 
trouble. An ideal dentrifice should 
be slightly saponaceous (soapy), 
antiseptic, cleansing, and agreeable. 

Dental hygiene in the home 
makes for better health, better 
digestion, lessened irritability, and 
a fine self-respect. It is well worth 
the attention of every one and 
particularly of those whose province 
it is to train young people to care 
for their bodies so that the highest 
degree of body and brain efficiency 
may be insured. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 


1. What course should be followed by a 
mother whose child has heard a neigh- 
bor tell her own child that the “‘bogy- 
man” will get her if she is not good, — 
and asks if this be true? 


Tuis mother can scarcely do other- 
wise than answer her child truth- 
fully. She should tell her that there 
is no “‘bogy-man” to “get” any 
child. Then, she should explain that 
the bogy-man story is a fairy story, 
of which the bogy-man is the bad 
fairy, — adding that some persons 
think telling this fairy story to chil- 
dren will help them to be good. She 
might say further that she expects 
her own little girl to try to be good 
without being threatened with bad 
fairies who do not exist! 
2. What should children do when the 
neighbors ask them to run errands? 
The children should be taught to 
say, “I shall be very glad to do it, 
if mother says I may, but I must 
ask her first.” Unless children are 
asked to go too far away, or are too 
young to go safely at all, it seems to 
me that the mother should usually 
give the needed permission when 
the children are asked to run er- 
rands for the neighbors. The chil- 
dren thus learn to be helpful and 
friendly in the small ways of daily 
living. Of course, the neighbors 
should not impose upon the child- 
ren. Very often a neighbor will offer 
to pay a child for running an errand. 
Whether the child should take the 
money or not would depend upon 
the individual views of his parents 
in regard to this matter. 


3. How can a lack of attentiveness best be 
met in children? 


It is a curious fact that a lack of 
attentiveness in children can best 
be met by not repeating anything 
said to them, particularly when this 
is in answer to a question. A child 
who knows that he is to have but 
one chance to hear what he wishes 
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or needs to hear will form the habit of 
listening attentively. This will lead 
to attentiveness in other directions. 

4. What should be done with a girl who 
does not like to wear the outgrown 
dresses of her sister? 

One’s sympathy goes out to this 
girl. It is only natural that she 
should prefer new dresses. How- 
ever, if her reason is properly ap- 
pealed to, and itis explained to her 
that thrift demands that the per- 
fectly good outgrown dresses of her 
sister be further used, she is very 
likely to take a cheerful view of the 
situation. Some of her dresses, per- 
haps particularly her best ones, 
should be new, selected with special 
reference to what she likes and what 
is becoming to her. 

5. How can a girl of fourteen who walks 
*‘slouchily” best be helped to a better 
carriage? 

A healthy girl of fourteen is grow- 
ing rapidly. This condition often is 
accompanied by languidness; which, 
in turn causes the girl to walk 
“slouchily.” Outdoor play will be 
helpful to her; also plenty of sleep. 
Added to these remedies there might 
be dancing lessons or gymnastics. 

6. What course should be followed with a 
boy of fourteen who is rather too fond 
of playing practical jokes? 

This boy’s father should point out 
to him that over-indulgence in play- 
ing practical jokes is babyish, only 
done by very little boys. Should 
this remedy fail, the problem might 
be regarded as a matter of obedi- 
ence and practical joking altogether 
forbidden for a time. 


7. What is the wisest thing to say and do 
in order toguarda boy against cigarette- 
smoking? 


There are certain definitely bad 
physical effects from cigarette- 
smoking on the part of a boy. The 
boy’s father should tell his son ex- 
actly what these are, and reinforce 
the instruction with a word from 
the family physician. Boys are al- 
most invariably rightly impressed 
and influenced by this simple in- 
struction. It helps them not, to 
smoke, or if they are smoking, to 
stop. 

8. How can a girl of twelve bé led to take 
an interest in sports? 

This can perhaps best be brought 
about through helping the girl to 
make friends of other girls who do 
take an interest in sports. A girl 
usually enjoys what the other girls 
enjoy. 

g. At what age should children come to 
the table? 

This is a matter of opinion. Ow- 
ing to the difference in hours be- 
tween the meals of very little chil- 
dren and grown-ups, it is often more 
convenient to give the children 
some, or all of their meals in the 
nursery. This has one disadvan- 
tage; namely, that it delays a little 
the teaching of table manners, best 
learned at the grown-uptable. With 
regard to coming to the table when 
there are guests, this would seem to 
depend less upon age than upon 
numbers, and also, perhaps chiefly, 
upon the reliance the mother is able 
to place upon the children’s behav- 
ior. I have seen a child of three a 
delightful member of a grown-up 
luncheon party, and I have also 
seen a child of nine a less pleasant 
addition to such a circle; it all de- 
pends upon the child’s develop- 
ment in the matter of manners! 
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10. What should be taught children re- 
garding prayer? 

Children should be taught that 
their Father, God, loves them and 
wishes to know all that they do, and 
think, and wish; and that prayer is 
the means by which either children 
or grown persons speak to God. The 
particular prayers used would de- 
pend upon the religious faith of the 
parents and the church in which 
they are rearing their children. 


WHEN THE LITTLE BOY IS 
NAUGHTY 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1916, reads as follows: “‘ What 
course should be followed by a mother when 
her little boy, after being punished by his 
father, comes to her for comfort?” 

SHE should comfort him but explain 
that she feels as badly over his 
naughtiness as his father does, and 
that he hurts both mother and 


father when naughty. 


Mrs. WatTerR S. Kine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I think one can comfort the little 
boy some, but he must be made to 
feel that his father was right in pun- 
ishing him, and did it for his own 
good. 


Mrs. F. O. Spracue, 
Olean, N.Y. 


She should show the child why his 
father punishes him, that it is be- 
cause he loves him and wants him 
to be good so other people will love 
him, too. Never show him you dis- 
approve of the punishment, but in 
a tender, soothing way show him 
that he must obey and respect his 
father. 


Mrs. H. A. THompson, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


She should uphold the father, and 
explain why he punished the child. 
Mrs. C. P. Harris, 

Westport, Ct. 

The mother and the father should 
comfort a child in his distress. The 
mother should not seem to take the 
child’s part as against the discipline 
of the father. If punishment is 
rightfully administered the child 
will realize he has brought upon 
himself the trouble, and that the 
parent has to punish him, not that he 


wants to hurt him. 


Mrs. HErsert BAILey, 
Washington, D.C. 
Whatever either 


parent says 


should be upheld by the other. 
S. K., 
Babylon, L.I. 


UNDESIRABLE ACQUAINTANCES 

Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April, 1916, reads as follows: “ What 
course should be followed by a mother when 
her little girl of six makes friends with chil- 
dren not regarded by the mother as desir- 
able?” 
TueE democratic child is so much to 
be desired, and an attempt to draw 
a line in class so liable to lead to 
snobbishness, that I always hesitate 
if this is the cause for discouraging 
association. However, if for other 
causes I have not the least trouble. 
A concrete case: Less than one 
month after we moved into a new 
neighborhood a good mother in- 
vited our little daughter to her son’s 
birthday party, coming in person 
to give the invitation. She made 
mention of the son of her neighbor, 
a child not yet eight, of the best of 
family and association, who, be- 
cause his father was almost always 
away from home, had outgrown his 
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mother. He was at all times disre- 
spectful, and often brutal in his 
behavior. He, of course, must be 
invited to the party! By disposi- 
tion, our older girl, aged seven 
and a half, makes friends readily. 
So who should accompany her home 
but the boy above mentioned! 
Next morning he skated around 
before breakfast and intimated 
that he would be here “all the 
time.” While I dressed the little 
girls for school that morning I gave 
them a character sketch of the boy 
(I should like to picture their ex- 
pression as they learned of his con- 
duct) ; I spoke of the sorrow he must 
cause his mother and of how he 
was held in the minds of other par- 
ents who knew him. I said they 
need make no mention to him, or to 
others, that they knew these things. 


They had both spoken of him as a — 


fine fellow on first acquaintance, 
yet so far as I can perceive they 
have discouraged his companion- 
ship and the friendship has gone no 


further. 


Mrs. W. B., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


My little girl of six formed the 
acquaintance of a little girl who 
was not a desirable playmate. I 
told her the story of the basket of 
apples, and emphasized how the 
bad one spoiled all the rest. It 


worked. 


Mrs. J. Newman, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Try and provide friends that are 
desirable. Do not make too many 
objections to the others, for “‘for- 
bidden fruit always tastes the sweet- 
est.” I invite children to play who 


are desirable, and the others are 
soon forgotten. 


A SusscriBer, 
Franklin, Pa. 


I am up against this problem just 
now and await with interest the 
answer from some mother. We hap- 
pen to live in a neighborhood where 
there are undesirable children, and 
my girlies, having to attend the 
same school as these children, many 
times make friends and seem to en- 
joy being with them. The reason, I 
think, is because the other children 
look up to them, and they, in turn, 
may dominate, — when they could 
not with children of their own class 
and station. I have talked and kept 
them quite late, in order to keep 
them away, but they wait for these 
undesirables every time they get a 


chance. 
A SusscriBeEr, 


Calumet, Mich. 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1916, reads as follows: “What 
course should be followed by a high-school 
teacher in the case of a girl student of six- 
teen who is silly about boys, and is not 
helped by her mother to overcome it?” 


TueE high-school teacher should go 
to the girl’s mother and find out 
how much the girl knows about sex 
relations, try to get the mother 
to talk to her daughter, or if the 
mother is unwilling, get permission 
to talk to the girl herself, lovingly 
and in a beautiful way. 
Mrs. S. R. Hartow, 
Ballardvale, Mass. 
The teacher should seek to inter- 
est her in some special course of 
reading, music, drawing, or any- 
thing of the kind to which she seems 
most favorably disposed. Girls 
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sometimes do very silly things be- 
cause their minds are not occupied 
with anything better. 


A SusscriBer, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Teach the girl that — 
Other girls’ brothers and mates are they, 
Splendid fellows to help us play. 
A girl’s book called Tom, Dick, and 
Harriet would be good for her to 
read. When she can realize that 
her boy friends are mates and not 


beaus she will be helped. 
Mrs. W. S. Parisn, 
Dallas, Texas. 


INSTILLING A LOVE FOR THE BIBLE 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can a love for the Bible best be in- 
stilled in children?” 

TELL them the beautiful stories of 
the Bible and teach them the 
Twenty-third Psalm, the Beati- 
tudes, etc. Our little boys have just 
finished learning the Ten Command- 
ments and the younger one said, 
“Mamma, I think the Ten Com- 
mandments are awfully nice.” 
Mrs. W. T. Oates, 

Ponca City, Okla. 

By seeing and knowing that 
mother loves her Bible, and by her 


telling her children Bible stories. 
Mrs. J. O. W., 


Vernon, Texas. 


Send them to Sunday-school. Go 
yourself, and read the Bible to them 
while they are yet infants; and 
teach them that it is real, not a fairy 
tale. 

Mrs. D. R. K., 
Mangum, Ky. 

I feel that I have been right suc- 
cessful in instilling a love for the 
Bible in my children. I accom- 


plished it by putting the stories into 
a simple form, that children can 
understand, sometimes drawing the 
different things mentioned; and 
by dramatization and pictures. We 
have just lots of stories in our story 
time that the children never know 
are Bible stories, till they get them 
in Sunday-school. Then they come 
home delighted to tell about their 
lesson. I try to keep the stories in 
close relation to the Sunday-school 
lesson. : 


S.; 
Homestead, Fla. 


By example. Never allow a Bible 
to be handled roughly. Try to make 
the properimpressions of God’s great 


love, of which we learn in the Bible. 


Mary C. TRANTHAM, 
Harrison, Ark. 


My little boy has a child’s 
Bible” which he loves to read 
more than any other book. If the 
children once hear the Bible stories 
there is an interest and attraction 
in them which never fails. 


Mrs. Lucius Apes, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


THE STEP-MOTHER 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for April, 1916, reads as follows: 
‘“How can a family of children best be 
taught the right attitude toward a step- 
mother soon to come to them?” 
I cannot see why children should 
be taught to have any definite atti- 
tude toward a step-mother soon to 
come to them. The father should 
bring her into his family in such a 
way that the children will grow to 
look upon her as some one who is 
really sent to take the place of their 
mother as best she can. 


THERESA DonneELLY, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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It seems to me the least said to 
the children in regard to the step- 
mother the better, allowing her to 


win them in her own way. 
Mrs. J. B. K., 
Sherman, Texas. 


The simple knowledge that the 
coming step-mother is a loved friend 
of father’s and that she will be their 
playmate and friend also, ought to 
do wonders, if the children have not 
been frightened with silly tales of 
cruel step-mothers. 

Mrs. H. V. B. K., 
Leonia, N.J. 

Teach them that, while no indi- 
vidual can fill the place of another 
individual in life,— yet, that a 
step-mother may fill her own indi- 
vidual place of noble service to a 
family of motherless children. Try 
to teach them not to compare and 
criticise, for mother and _step- 


mother are different individuals and ~ 


fill a different place in the life of a 


child. 
Mrs. R. S. P., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am a step-mother myself and 
know whereof I speak. If the hus- 
band has a confidential talk with 
each child separately and explains 
how much he needs a companion 
and they a mother — and loves and 
respects her, they are almost sure 
to do likewise. 


Mrs. A. B. Sump, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 


questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. Should children be encouraged 
to express their affection in 
terms of endearment? 

. What should be said to children 
with regard to the use of wine 
and other spirituous liquors? 

. What course should be followed 
by a mother whose children are 
“spoiled” by their grand- 
mother? 

. How can a girl of twelve best 
be taught not always to ask 
“Why” when told to do any- 
thing? 

. How canchildren best be taught 

the impropriety of arguing with 
grown persons on matters of 
behavior? 
Should a family of children be 
taught that the oldest among 
them has a distinctive position, 
— as adviser or otherwise? 

. How can girls best be helped 
to real friendship with their 
fathers? 

. What attitude should children 
be taught to take toward elderly 
persons in the neighborhood 
who are unreasonable and “‘fus- 
sy”’ in relation to children? 

g. Should children be taught to 
say “Yes, ma’am” and “No, 
sir”? 

. Should children be allowed to 
chew gum? 





CONDUCTED BY 


Blackfeet Tales of Glacier 
National Park 


By James Willard Schultz 


Tue author needs no introduction to the 
Indian scholar, nor to the school-boy who 
loves Indian stories. The old frontiersman 
has re-visited his Blackfeet people, the de- 
pleted tribe of his adoption, among whom 
he once lived, loved, and fought. For weeks 
Mr. Schultz re-traveled the old tracts and 
listened around the lodge-fire to these le- 
gends of the happier days that are passed 
from the red man with the accession of the 
National Park to the white man. With joy 
and pride in the old legends (and a passing 
tear), he wishes to write them indelibly for 
Indian and white man of the future, upon 
mountain, waterfall, lake, and river, by 
keeping the dear old Indian names, that the 
white man may know what the gods of the 
waters can give man. He tells how bird and 
beast got their names, that they also may 
teach all men what they taught Lone Bull, 
who hunted them, and Long Arrow, who 
found the first horse while learning to be a 
chief. The wonderful photographs will help 
to make the legends live on in the beautiful 
Rockies till all of us visit the National Park. 
Ac Fs Ge 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 net.) 


Father Bernard’s Parish 
By Florence Olmstead 


FatHer Bernarp’s flock is a motley col- 
lection of nationalities, scattered about the 
vicinity of One Hundredth Street and Co- 
lumbus Avenue, New York City. Up and 
down its dingy stairs, sturdy Tim, whose 
strength humpbacked Harry so admires, 
staggers under the load of many trunks. In 
and out the swinging door of restaurant, 
market, store, and tenement, the good 
priest, who is by nature a crusader, pursues 
his precious souls, ever invoking human aid, 
— for Tim, the aid of diplomatic Harry and 
of courageous Lena (even at conscious risk 


ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


to Lena). Mindful of the care of the world 
and its sorrows, the father awakens Tim’s 
self-respect and recognizes the loyalty that 
underlies the shoemaker’s exasperating war 
talk. Father Bernard does not underesti- 
mate the joys of the world he has fore- 
sworn and can recognize virtue in any dis- 
guise. He searches for it everywhere, — 
and finds it, — as he watches his parishion- 
ers of all nationalities reading the war news 
and listens to their talk at Zukermans’, 
where unneutral Lena clatters the dishes 
and punishes so speedily the over-ardent 
partisan. The priest believes in human na- 
ture and, drawing inspiration from the rude 
lives about him, gives it back to the less 
optimistic passengers along his way. To 
Mrs. Halligan, who is raising Annie for the 
convent and calls this a “country for risin’ 
up and progressin’ on in” the goad father 
finds answers to prayer in strange things 
(for the priest defies criticism and reproof 
because of Annie and of what seems truth 
to his heart). It is a sweet, simple story, full 
of human sympathy for, and understanding 
of that world of the dance hall and movie 
and tenement, where Italian, Irish, and 
Yankee vie for the love of Lena the Pole. 
Ac Fa, 


(Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1.25 net.) 


Impressions and Experiences of a 
French Trooper 1914-1915 
By Christian Mallet 


Tuts extraordinary book is but a beginning 
of the new stream of literature which is 
coming to us now, about the war as seen 
from the inside (so unlike the first stories, 
seen through the eyes of a passport examiner 
orcensor). These impressions were received 
through the eyes of experience and recorded 
by a mind that had human sensations of 
horrible fear tingling through its body, 
wrapped in a great-coat that boasted many 
bullet holes. In places that drip with blood, 
they are written, and while a Taube over- 
head sows agony. Even things consciously 
not to the troopers’ credit are recorded to 
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instance the inhuman thoughts inspired by 
war. The reader catches the soldier’s feeling 
of the incomprehensibleness of it all in the 
Belgian retreat, of the fear like physical 
pain when he is caught in the wood, the 
maddening incertitude and terror during 
five days without food or drink. The rally- 
ing in the town from which the Germans 
fled of all the isolated that had lost their 
units when scattered by the battle of the 
Marne, foretells the spirit of that inde- 
structible French line that aoe re 


(E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.00 net.) 


A Honeymoon Experiment 
By Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Chase 


Ir was an odd honeymoon. In clothes de- 
signed not to betray their affluent station in 
life, the bride and-groom stepped off the 
train at Rochester, N.Y. as strangers in a 
strange city; to hunt work and live for eight 
weeks on-their earnings. The bride applied 
for ninety-two positions, from scrubbing to 
éffice work. She learned the sales-girls’ 
friendliness, the restaurants’ insolence, the 
factory’s weariness, and the powerlessness 
of the isolated woman to bargain with the 
wage system; but she learned also of the 


sympathetic understanding, kindly help,.- 


and good-will in the world when “the other 
half live” on the average income of six 
hundred dollars a year. The bridegroom 
walked beside the others along the poverty 
line, noting the uncertainty of one’s step 
beyond the bounds of class influence. They 
lived‘in one room. Despite the tonic of ad- 
venture and romance and sense of unreal- 
ity, they came to feel the ache of things as 
they are, and have expressed it under- 
standingly and sympathetically, with a 
mixture of real seriousness, whimsical self- 
consciousness, earnestness of purpose, and 
certain convictions about social justice and 
obligations and a better system of distribu- 
tion of labor. 
& P..C. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Mastering of Mexico 
By Kate Stephens 


Tuts condensed story of the Conquest of 
Mexico is founded on the account of the 
— enthusiast and participant, Bernal 

iaz del Castillo, who had faith in the fair- 
spoken, resourceful Cortes. Miss Stephens 
has interpreted the wonderful military ex- 
ploits of Cortes and his plucky band for 


grown-ups and youth of the twentieth cen- 
tury, without sacrificing the quaint, pic- 
turesque glamour of the sixteenth century, 
which illumines the imagination at the mere 
mention of the name of Cortes. It is a hu- 
man Cortes that rides about these pages, 
holding his soldiers as comrades by magnet- 
ism rather than by tyranny, vigilant in 
trifles, resourceful, brave, wise, confident, 
and self-justified in his assurance of his 
divinely appointed mission to save souls for 
the Almighty as well as find gold for Spain’s 
king. The book reflects all the glory of 
Aztec splendor, — the entrance into the 
dream City of Mexico of Cortes and his 
band of four hundred, the abominable bar- 
barities during the siege, the horrors of the 
cannibal Aztecs customs, and the sense of 
responsibility in the conquerors to do them 
justice, not violence. Four centuries seem 
as one day when one reads how the barter- 
ing for gold led to suspicion and dissent. 
There are Aztec pictures that might be 
those in last Sunday’s Times, and parleying 
between Cortes and Montezuma (who 
changed his mind every few hours) that 
might occur between Pershing and Car- 
ranza, — giving assurance of friendly inten- 


tions. 
A. P.C. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.) 


A Dominie’s Log 
By A. S. Neill 


Futt of sense and nonsense, the Dominie is 
a live wire; but a live wire in a schoolroom 
requires a certain amount of pedagogical 
insulation (which this eccentric schoolmas- 
ter lacks), to receive endorsement from the 
educational underwriters. The Dominie is a 
rampant individualist, the apostle of peda- 
gogical informality and of highly flavored 

ersonality. He is very Scotch, and loves 
his bairns and would keep them as human 
as himself, — but not make them like him- 
self, for the Dominie delights in the variety 
of the human species. Humor is his hobby 
and because he believes ideals to be crea- 
tures of imagination, he fosters humor and 
imagination by ingenious devices. History 
is taught as “the progress of the people 
from serfdom to sweating,” and kings re- 
ceive scant share of attention. The bairns 
are fed upon a varied, if unbalanced diet, 
from Montessori freedom to Nietzsche phi- 
losophy. The Log is a human, not a serious 
educatfonal treatise. 

re a 


(McBride, Nast & Company. $1.00 net.) 





